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EDITORIAL COMMENT . . 


The General Assembly and the Educational Program 


The Governor’s Message 

The General Assembly at its opening on January 
10, 1940, had the needs of the public schools placed 
before it in a most compelling way in the address of 
Governor James H. Price. 

After calling attention to the balanced budget, the 
growth in wealth, the general prosperity, the small 
public debt, and the low tax rate enjoyed by Virginia, 
the Governor remarked that “perhaps the State’s 
greatest failure may be found in the lack of adequate 
support for public schools.” Here he quoted some 
statistics on comparative expenditures for education 
in Virginia and other states, and added: 

“Nothing that Virginia could do would bring 
finer, happier, and more satisfactory returns, ma- 
terially, culturally, and otherwise, than substantial 
investments in public schools. As a business asset 
even, they should occupy a front rank. No de- 
sirable home-seeker, with children, would be at- 
tracted by Virginia’s public school record. Im- 
proved public schools would also greatly impress 
the high type of industrial activities which we 
desire to attract to Virginia.” 

In that portion of his address dealing specifically 
with public education, Governor Price made the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

“(1) 100% enforcement of compulsory ele- 
mentary education throughout the Commonwealth. 

(2) The continuation of a comprehensive and 
practical program of adult education and training 
where needed to banish illiteracy. 

(3) Continued emphasis on vocational educa- 
tion in high schools that will make them in reality 
people’s: colleges. . 

(4) The adoption of a program to make the 
minimum State wage per teacher unit $720.00 per 
year, which amount shall represent a maximum of 
80% of the total annual salary, on condition that 
the localities be required to pay at least 20% of 
the total salary and as much as 30% when finan- 
cially able.” 

Then, recalling his former statement that “the 
budget for this biennium would be built around the 
appropriation for schools’, the Governor announced 


that he had included in the new budget the sum of 
$2,519,465 in additional appropriations for the bien- 
nium. He very properly referred to this recommen- 
dation as “not extravagant”’. 

In closing his remarks on public education the 
Governor quoted with approval from an editorial in 
the Richmond News Leader of September 28, 1939. 
The portion quoted contained these three interesting 
statements: 

“Virginia never will make her school system 
efficient if she permits the education of the multi- 
tude to wait on the financial appeals of other 
causes... 

“Virginia can provide the money needed for the 
school if the people of the Commonwealth show 
plainly that they want this done... 

“No matter what else has to suffer, no matter 
where we have to cut and to reorganize and save 
money, we must restore the centre of gravity— 
which lies in the primary and secwndary schools.” 


The Budget Message 

The Governor’s Budget Message delivered to the 
General Assembly on January 15 called attention to 
the fact that only about 25% of the revenues of the 
State flow into the general fund, from which must be 
supported the programs for welfare, health, educa- 
tion, and many other agencies. “Jn some of our 
neighboring states”, he said, “appropriations for edu- 
cation alone exceed the entire revenues which are 
appropriated from the general fund in Virginia.” 

The recommended increase of $2,519,465 in the 
appropriation for education the Governor said “will 
enable the State Board of Education to increase the 
present state-wide distribution of $500 per teaching 
unit to $550 for the first year of the biennium and 
for the second year to $610. By a similar increase 
in the next biennial period the entire objective of 
$720 can be realized.” 

With reference to securing the revenue to provide 
the increases recommended for education and other 
services, Governor Price listed a number of sources 
of taxation which he said “suggest interesting pos- 
sibilities.” Among the sources mentioned were: 
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A tax of two cents per package on cigarettes, esti- 
mated to yield $2,000,000; 

A rearrangement of the personal income brackets, 
estimated to raise almost $1,000,000; 

A tax of one cent on every five cent soft drink, 
estimated to yield $2,400,000; 

A general sales tax, estimated to yield $4,750,000 
at a one per cent rate, or $9,500,000 at a two 
per cent rate. 

Interestingly enough, the Governor did not recom- 
mend the imposition of any of the above taxes but 
did suggest other sources, including a state tax of 
10 per cent on the selling price of alcoholic liquors, 
estimated to produce total additional annual revenues 
of $2,416,000. 

There was no suggestion that the revenues derived 

from alcoholic liquors be earmarked for education. 
On the contrary, the Governor said, 


“It may be noted that the proposed increased 
revenues to be derived from all changes in the al- 
coholic beverage laws are approximately equal to 
the recommended appropriations to the State 
Board of Public Welfare for the biennium. This 
should not be construed, however, as a recom- 
mendation that the proposed revenues from al- 
coholic beverages should be segregated to the use 
of this agency; they should be paid into the gen- 
eral fund of the treasury and budgeted and dis- 
bursed precisely as other general fund 
receipt.” 


any 


Reaction to the Message 

No one advocating the immediate adoption of the 
entire Three-Point Program could have marshaled 
his arguments more cogently than did the Governor 
in his address to the General Assembly. His mes- 
sage constituted : 

A sound and constructive analysis of the need 
for an expanded school program and for a sharply 
increased State support of education; 

Unanswerable evidence of the ability of Vir- 
ginia to provide adequately for the needs of the 
schools; 

An indication of sources of revenue more than 
ample to finance the entire Three-Point Program 
and other needs of the State. 

The advocates of adequate support for the schools 
who had counted strongly on this budget “built 
around the appropriation for public education” 
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could not but be disappointed when this strong case 
for action now was followed by a proposed increase 
of only one-quarter of the sum needed to put into 
effect the Three-Point Program of school efficiency. 
If Governor Price’s recommendations are followed, 
it will require four more years to reach the objective 
of a State appropriation of $720 per teaching unit. 
Since no reference was made to retirement or free 
textbooks, presumably these are to be deferred in- 
definitely. In the meantime, the cost of inaugurat- 
ing a sound retirement system will have increased on 
account of the mounting liability under the present 
unsound system and, therefore, the difficulty of se- 
curing the enactment of such a law will have in- 
creased proportionately. If the same scale of in- 
creases is followed year by year, it is doubtful that 
the complete program will ever be achieved. One 
need not look further than the Governor’s own mes- 
sage to find abundant justification for condemning 
further delay in providing “the services that no 
society calling itself democratic and humanitarian 
can in common fairness and decency withhold”. 


We Take Our Stand 

Without any lack of appreciation for the study 
which Governor Price has given to the educational 
problems of the State, or of his efforts to provide a 
more adequate financial support, the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association is more confirmed than ever in its 
stand for enactment of the entire Three-Point Pro- 
gram now. Certainly, in common with the State 
Board of Education and with all friends of the 
public school system, we shall give our full support 
to the Governor’s recommendation for increasing the 
State appropriation for salaries. Certainly, too, we 
must labor to add to that a sound retirement system 
(which cannot be secured piecemeal) and at least a 
beginning on free textbooks. To put the program 
into position for completion in this biennium and the 
next would certainly be the very lowest basis for any 
acceptable compromise. 

As we study again the message of the Governor 
and see the splendid financial condition of the State 
and examine the sources from which might flow 
abundant sums to provide for Virginia’s children an 
education genuinely free and genuinely effective, we 
wonder why there should be any question of com- 
promise. We are moved to ask—and in fancy we 
hear the echoes reverberate through the Capitol— 
why not all now? 
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The Crucial Issue 

To carry out the Governor’s recommendations, to 
secure a retirement system, to provide the essential 
learning materials for Virginia’s children, all alike, 
require the raising of additional revenues. The cru- 
cial issue still is, where is the money coming from? 
But no longer need this question lack an answer. 
Not only has Dr. Alvin B. Biscoe in his study made 
for our Association revealed sources from which more 
than the needed revenues can be obtained, but the 
Governor himself has listed other sources of revenue 
utilized by neighboring states which could be tapped 
to secure the necessary funds. 

When we consider the fact that Virginia has the 
smallest progression and the lowest maximum rates 
of any state levying a progressive personal income 
tax, when we recall that a revision of these rates pro- 
viding for a maximum of not more than 5% or 6% 
in the higher brackets would produce more than 
enough revenue to provide for a sound retirement 
system, we cannot help asking whether it is more im- 
portant to provide this measure of security so closely 
related to the welfare of Virginia’s children, or to 
continue to boast of the lowest tax rate in the coun- 
try. When we recall that a tax of lc on each five 
cent soft drink or 2c on each package of cigarettes 
would provide free textbooks for all of Virginia’s 
children and leave enough over to increase salaries 
another $50 to $100, we cannot help wondering how 
many citizens of Virginia would object to contribut- 
ing in this way to the conservation and development 
of the State’s human resources. 


The Retirement Bill on Its Way 

Because the officers and members of the Legisla- 
tive and Retirement Committees of our Association 
were convinced that we could not afford to rest con- 
tent with the Governor’s recommendations and be- 
cause we felt that the Governor himself realized the 
inadequacies of the remedies which he proposed, 
steps were at once taken following the convening of 
the General Assembly to introduce the retirement 
bill. Under the capable leadership of Delegates 
C. C. Louderback, of Page, and Walter H. Scott, of 
Roanoke, this bill was introduced on January 25, 
1940, as House Bill No. 95 with some eighty spon- 
Following its introduction every effort was 
made to focus the attention of the General Assembly 


sors. 
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on the desirability of enacting this measure and, as a 
result, it looks as if the retirement bill will receive 
careful consideration for the first time. All that is 
necessary now is for members who have endorsed 
this bill to know that their stand is approved by 
their constituents and for members of the Senate to 
understand that their constituents are likewise ex- 
pecting favorable consideration. We must not per- 
mit our forces to be divided. In pushing the retire- 
ment bill, we are not endangering the other parts of 
the program. 


Next Steps 

Each part of the program will be given appropriate 
emphasis at the proper time. Within a few days a 
bill providing for free textbooks will be introduced 
and before long the spotlight will be turned on that 
bill. The appropriations for teachers’ salaries will 
be embodied in the Governor’s budget bill. This 
will be watched with great care and given every sup- 
port, with the hope of not only securing the increase 
recommended by the Governor but of increasing it 
to the full $720 appropriation per teaching unit if 
possible. 

Very shortly bills to provide revenues will be in- 
troduced. Then will come the acid test. Members 
of the General Assembly will show their positions 
even more clearly by their action on the tax bills 
than by their action on the school measures. It is 
idle for a member to proclaim his support of the 
school measures unless he is willing to vote for tax 
measures designed to raise the necessary revenues. 


Where Do You Stand? 

As these measures come up before the General 
Assembly, it is important that you and all the citi- 
zens of Virginia take a clear and unequivocal stand. 
Are you or are you not willing to contribute toward 
the realization of this minimum basis for an efficient 
school system by paying a slight additional income 
tax, or a tax on cigarettes, or a tax on soft drinks, 
or a tax of some other kind? Are you willing to 
weigh the slight sacrifice and inconvenience on your 
part against the larger benefits which will accrue to 
all? If so, let your representatives in the General 
Assembly know where you stand. If not, then we 
may as well stop talking about providing an educa- 
tion adapted to the needs of present day Virginia. 
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Efficiency of the Elementary 
Schools in Virginia 


DR. J. P. INGLE 


Head, Department of Education and Teacher Training 
State Teachers College, Pembroke, N. C. 


ODERN educational thought sustains the 

principle that all children within a state 

should have equal opportunity to attain an 
education consistent with the prevailing philosophy 
which society has determined. On the one hand at- 
tempts have been made to equalize educational op- 
portunity from the material point of view. On the 
other hand, the intellectual rather than the material 
aspects of education have been emphasized. For 
instance, one of the objectives in the Virginia system 
of schools has been that of training pupils how to 
think rather than training them what to think. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that, in general, 
the pupils who possess more knowledge of the tradi- 
tional school subjects would be able to think better 
than pupils who are less well equipped with such 
knowledge. If this is conceded, the efficiency of a 
school may be obtained relatively by comparing the 
objective evidence of attainment of its pupils, on a 
standard test, with the norm of the test or with 
the objective evidence of attainment of the pupils 
in another school. 

The magnitude of the learning products attained 
by the pupils in the elementary schools in Virginia 
has been used for the purpose of determining the 
relative efficiency of the various types of elementary 
schools in the State. 


Sources of Data 

The major part of the data was collected by the 
Virginia State Department of Education in a three- 
year, state-wide testing program in the rural and 
urban elementary schools in the State from the fall of 
1931 to the spring of 1934, inclusive. Different 
forms of the achievement test in the Otis Classifica- 
tion Test were given to the pupils, grades four to 
seven, inclusive, in the fall of 1931, in the spring of 
1932, in the fall of 1932, in the spring of 1933, and 
in the spring of 1934. Of the 133,370 pupils who 
took the tests in the fall of 1931 more than sixty 
per cent were re-tested during the subsequent periods 
of testing. 


Procedure 


Theoretically, a pupil’s chronological age ex- 


pressed in months should be the same as the pupil’s 
educational age expressed in months, provided the 
pupil has progressed normally through the learning 
materials offered in the elementary school. For ex- 
ample, a normal pupil with a chronological age of 
120 months should make a score of 26 on the Otis 
Achievement Test, for a score of 26 has an equiva- 
lent of 120 months of educational age. The different 
types of elementary schools in Virginia have been 
compared in terms of average educational ages ex- 
pressed in months. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that a comparison 
of the average educational ages of pupils in one type 
of school with that of pupils in another type of 
school would have greater significance if the average 
chronological age of one group of pupils was equiva- 
lent to the average chronological age of the other 
group of pupils. Likewise, if the average educa- 
tional age of the pupils in one type of school is com- 
pared with that of the pupils in another type of 
school the difference found would have more signifi- 
cance when the pupils in both types of schools are in 
corresponding grades, i.e., fourth grade, fifth grade, 
etc. Even more significant would be such compari- 
sons if both chronolgical age and school grade are 
taken into consideration. 


Efficiency of Schools According to Size 

A casual inspection of the data in Table I shows 
that the average score and its equivalent educa- 
tional age of the pupils, whose average chronologi- 
cal age was 120 months, increased with the number 
of teachers in the school and reached its greatest 
magnitude in the urban school. For example, pupils 
with an average chronological age of 120 months 
ranged in educational age from 113 months in the 
one-teacher school to 119 months in the six-teacher 
school and 122 months in the urban school. The 
same trend is shown for each of the other age groups. 
In the age group of 120 months the average pupil in 
the one-teacher school was nine months educational 
age behind the average pupil in the urban school; 
in the age group of 132 months, he was fifteen 
months educational age behind the average urban 
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TABLE I 
Number of Pupils and Mean Achievement Scores with Equivalent Educational Ages 


by Chronological Ages in Different Types of Schools, White, 1931-1932 








CA 144 Mo CA 168 Mo 














CA 120 Mo CA 1382 Mo CA 156 Mo 

Size Educa- Educa- Educa- Educa- Educa- 

of No. Score __ tional No. Score tional No. Score tional No. Score tional No. Score tional 
school Pupils onTest Age Pupils onTest Age Pupils on Test Age Pupils on Test Age Pupils on Test Age 
1-T 1,536 20 113 1,734 23 116 1,707 27 121 1,410 29 123 1,018 31 126 
2-T 1,661 22 115 1,887 25 119 1,719 28 122 1,276 31 126 954 31 126 
3-T 1,030 23 116 1,078 26 120 1,056 31 126 662 32 127 509 33 129 
4-T 863 22 115 936 26 120 925 31 126 575 34 129 536 35 £131 
5-T 555 24 116 648 29 123 638 34 130 368 34 130 Se 6|6U86ClCO188 
6-T 476 25 119 594 30 125 591 35 131 287 37 133 248 38 134 
7-T 524 24 117 669 29 123 690 35 131 374 36 132 297 36 132 
8-T 746 25 119 758 32 127 662 35 131 453 37 133 308 36 £132 
9-T 6,086 24 118 7,090 31 126 6,510 37 133 3,999 37 133 3,059 38 134 

122 = 5,786 35 131 5,505 40 137 3,834 42 139 


City 5,305 28 


2,585 43 141 





Note: This table should be read as follows: in 1-teacher schools there were 1,536 pupils whose chronological age was 120 
months, the average score on the Otis Achievement Test was 20, and the equivalent educational age of this mean score was 113 


months. 


pupil; in the age groups of 144 months and 156 
months he was sixteen months educational age be- 
hind the average urban pupil; and in the age group 
of 168 months he was fifteen months educational 
age behind the average urban pupil. 

The objective superiority of the larger schools 
over the smaller schools is shown more clearly in 
Table II, in which the schools are presented in three 
groups. All city elementary schools have been 


ponding differences between the average urban pupil 
and the average pupil in the small rural school 
varied from twelve months to fifteen months in favor 
of the urban pupil. 

Every comparison, when chronological age was 
held constant, disclosed that the small rural school 
consistently made the poorest showing in terms of 
pupil attainment, the graded rural school demon- 
strated a better average achievement than the small 


TABLE II 


Difference in Educational Age of Pupils of the Same Chronological Age in Urban 
Schools and in Rural Schools, White, 1931-1932 

















CA 120 Mo CA 132 Mo CA 144 Mo CA 156 Mo CA 168 Mo 
school EA D EA D EA D EA D EA D 
USeen:...0. 122 —_ 131 —_— 137 —_ 139 —_— 141 _ 
Graded 
REI «<5... 118 4 126 5 132 5 133 6 134 7 
Small 
Rete. ....<« 114 s 119 12 122 15 125 14 126 15 





Nore: This table should be read as follows: the mean educational age of pupils 120 months of age in 
small rural schools was 114 months; the difference between mean educational age in urban schools and 


small rural schools was 8 months. 


grouped and called the urban school; rural, village, 
and town elementary schools of four or more teachers 
have been grouped and called the rural graded 
school; and rural schools of one to three teachers 
have been grouped and called the small rural school. 
In the age group of 120 months the average urban 
pupil was four months educational age superior to 
the average pupil in the graded rural school, and 
eight months educational age superior to that of the 
average pupil in the small rural school. In the other 
age groups the difference in educational ages between 
the average urban pupil and the average pupil in 
the graded rural school varied from five months to 
seven months in favor of the urban pupil. Corres- 


rural school, and the urban school indicated its su- 
periority over both the graded rural school and the 
small rural school in pupil acquirement. 


Comparison by Age and Grade 


Both the age and the grade of the pupils were 
taken into consideration in the comparisons pre- 
sented in Table III. In Table III are given the 
average chronological age and the school grades of 
the pupils in rural, village, and town schools as one 
group and those in urban schools as another group; 
average educational ages of both rural pupils and 
urban pupils; and the difference between average 


(Continued on page 220) 
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WPA Goes To School 


HATEVER future historians may say of 
Wie merits or demerits of the Works Prog- 

ress Administration in Virginia, it is rea- 
sonably certain that they will acclaim its contribu- 
tion to upbuilding the public school system in the 
State. 

A recent survey of school projects for the repair 
and new construction of buildings in the school sys- 
tem shows that from July 1, 1935, to September 1, 
1939, the educational facilities of the State were in- 
creased by sixty-seven new schools, accommodating 
8,009 pupils, built with the aid of projects of the 
Works Progress Administration and Work Projects 
Administration. During the same period extensive 
repairs were made to 894 existing structures, serving 
203,251 pupils; 153 school grounds were improved; 
63 new athletic fields were constructed and 26 exist- 
ing aethletic fields rehabilitated; and additions made 
to 33 school buildings. 

In addition to these completed school projects 
there were thirty-three in operation as of December 
1, 1939. 

From July 1, 1935, to June 30, 1939, under the 
Works Progress Administration, $2,628,859 were ex- 
pended in WPA and sponsors’ funds for educational 
buildings in the State. Of this total WPA spent 
$1,680,881 to match sponsor funds of $947,978. 
Incidentally, during the calendar year of 1938 there 
was an average of 902 persons working on school 
projects. 

It is patent that the WPA projects which brought 
about these improvements alleviated crowded and 
insanitary conditions that existed because the local 
school boards of state-owned institutions were with- 
out adequate funds to finance a program, which all 
parties recognized was of vital necessity to a more 
efficient school 
better health of the pupils. 


system, broader curriculum, and 

The new schools represent all types of construc- 
tion and are based upon plans approved by Raymond 
V. Long, director, Division of School Buildings, 
State Department of Education. The type and ex- 
tent of construction were dependent upon such factors 
as the sponsors sharing a proper proportion of the 
costs, the need for improved facilities, and the num- 
ber of WPA workers available in the community. 
Thus dotting the map of Virginia are all types of 
new school buildings from the one-room frame school 


G. WATSON JAMES, JR. 

Director, Public Information Service, Richmond 
to such structures as the concrete, steel and stone 
Agricultural Experimental Laboratory at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, the new girls’ dormitory for 
the Richmond Extension of the College of William 
and Mary, and the new high school at Madison 
Court House. There are also neat little home eco- 
nomics cottages where rural high school girls can 
learn the art of housekeeping, or agricultural labora- 
tories where country boys may hold “clinics” on 
farm machinery and learn trades. At this writing 
a $196,000 project is in operation at Ettrick for the 
Virginia State College for Negroes, embracing a 
practice school, elementary school, greenhouse, can- 
nery, and residence for the president. 

Some of the new school structures include audi- 
toriums fully equipped for plays, locker rooms and 
gymnasiums, and special rooms to house libraries. 
Baseball diamonds, tennis courts, bleachers, walks, 
wells, and sanitary facilities will be found where 
once were gullies, poorly drained, rocky playgrounds, 
outdoor toilets, and other deterrents to the normal 
development of growing girls and boys. 

Thus we see that the program so far has not only 


been designed to improve the physical plants of the 


school system but to conserve human values, to pro- 
mote health, and to create a higher type of future 
citizenship. These so-called intangible values can- 
not be measured with the yardstick of a financial 
statement. 

The WPA engineers in their survey made during 
the spring of 1939 had willing assistants in the 
superintendents of schools in nearly seventy-five per 
cent of the counties and in many large and small 
cities. As sponsor’s agents they were asked for their 
frank opinion in evaluating the school projects, and 
they have given it. 

So to these “outsiders” we turn now for critical 
judgment of the program past and present. Since 
Dickenson County is a highlight in the completed 
school building survey we will hear from Superin- 
tendent J. H. T. Sutherland first. Incidentally, what 
he writes in his opening paragraph was true of con- 
ditions existing in whole or in part throughout rural 
Virginia before the works program started. He 
writes : 

When the federal program started our school build- 

ings had been without repair for several years, ex- 

cept for minor annual replacements of broken 
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glass, etc. A dozen or more houses used for school 
buildings were utterly unfit for educational pur- 
poses. **** Few buildings had satisfactory play 
space for the pupils. Need of sanitary facilities, 
wells at some places, etc. was clear to any person 
who investigated. Most of our Clintwood school 
lot was a trash dump, with a winding stream mak- 
ing it unfit for any purpose. The largest district 
had had no central school for high school purposes, 
and a half dozen places wanted so-called high 
schools at various points in the district. **** As 
we look back now, Dickenson was ripe and ready 
for someone to suggest improvements to our school 
facilities, and put up enough of the money to make 
these possible. ***** 


After pointing out a multiplicity of repairs that 
have made all school buildings in the county stand- 
ard, and citing such improvements as new wells dug, 
blackboards renewed, buildings painted, bookcases 
installed, playgrounds graded and fenced, he adds: 

At Nora, a five-acre tract was remodeled (by WPA) 
to make one of the prettiest settings for a central 
high school. ***** Our Haysi high school has a 
long retaining (wall) built, and playground re- 
made. Clintwood now has its creek running under- 
ground in a culvert through a remodeled play- 
ground where airplanes can land and take off. 
eeee* A grandstand was added at Clintwood, a 
janitor’s home at Nora. Vocational offerings have 
enriched our curriculum by having special build- 
ings at Nora, Clintwood, and Haysi. ***** Tell the 
world that our schools have profited by WPA, and 
the half has not been told. 

Mr. Sutherland then lists fourteen school build- 
ings built or added to with the aid of WPA projects 
from 1935 to 1939. 

On the Eastern Shore we find the story much the 
same. For example, Superintendent Henry A. Wise 
of Accomac comments: 

If improvement in physical conditions means im- 

provement in learning, then all the pupils in Acco- 

mac County schools have been directly or in- 
directly benefited by WPA projects in Accomac 

County. 

According to this educator the greatest improve- 
ments effected through the WPA projects were those 
to schools for negroes. 

Mr. Wise is equally enthusiastic as to the work 
done on practically all the white schools in the 
county. He estimates that 7,000 pupils have bene- 
fited by the federally-aided program. 

The story is repeated in the survey of WPA proj- 
ects in Princess Anne County by F. W. Cox, division 
superintendent. He stresses that the “long need for 
extended school facilities for the colored pupulation 
was met when WPA approved a project in January 
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1937 for the construction of a monolithic concrete 
building.” At the time of his report 163 boys and 
girls were receiving training beyond the elementary 
level by reason of this improvement which Mr. Cox 
states has been of much encouragement to the negro 
population. 

Another definite need met by a WPA project in 
the county was the construction of an agricultural 
building where fifty farm boys were provided shop 
facilities for vocational training. Fifteen hundred 
pupils in five white schools and 1,200 pupils in fif- 
teen schools for negroes have benefited by the re- 
habilitation projects. The health benefits that have 
resulted from the improvement to the sanitary facil- 
ities of the schools for negroes are inestimable. 

“The efficiency of the Flatwood High School has 
been increased approximately thirty per cent and the 
morale of the pupils over fifty per cent,” writes 
S. J. Shelburne, division superintendent of Lee 
County public schools. 

In his comments upon the Flatwood High School 
project Mr. Shelburne affords us a fine “before” and 
“after” insight into conditions at this important unit 
of his county’s school system. 

Before the WPA project was started, according to 
Mr. Shelburne, the building was leaking everywhere, 
floors and foundations were out of level, and there 
was space in the basement for only a boiler and fuel. 
The grounds, which included a pond, were rough 
and full of sinkholes with no grass, fences, shrub- 
bery, walks, or driveways.. Two wells that had been 
bored previously were practically dry and there were 
only two outdoor toilets. 

Now we have a beautiful play field, running water, 
and inside toilets, showers for the gymnasium, a 
meeting hall in the basement, and a possible lunch- 
eon hall for an overflow crowd in the home eco- 
nomics cottage, around the building 
well sodded with blue grass, well drained, good 
cement walks, good roof, good driveway, shrubbery, 
cobblestone fence along highway, with stone posts 
and hinged gateway for busses. Home economics 
cottage was raised with jacks, and water piped in, 
and made ideal. 

Work to improve school grounds (which was be- 
gun under CWA), repairs to buildings, better play 
facilities, and the recent erection of waiting stations 
for school busses are some of the outstanding bene- 
fits from the WPA program in Highland County, 
according to R. E. Mauzy, superintendent. A simi- 
lar story comes from R. E. Chambliss, division 
superintendent of the Brunswick County schools, 


(Continued on page 222) 
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Teachers Now Subject to 


Federal Income Tax 


i 


HE purpose of this article is to bring to the 
attention of school teachers and other public 


officials and employees in the State of Virginia 
the fact that their salaries, paid by the State, cities, 
counties or other agencies, will be taxable for the 
calendar year 1939 and for subsequent years. Many 
individuals who have not formerly been required to 
file returns and pay federal income tax will now have 
to do so, and this article is intended to be of as- 
sistance and guidance to those who will come under 
the provisions of the Internal Revenue Code as a 
result of the Public Salary Tax Act of 1939. 

All single persons having a net income of $1,000.00 
or more are required to file a return. Also, all mar- 
ried persons having a net income of $2,500.00 or more 
are required to file. In addition, any person, married 
or single, having a gross income of $5,000.00 or more, 
is required to file a return regardless of the net in- 
come, 

Net income is briefly defined as gross income less 
allowable deductions. Gross income includes gains, 
profits, income derived from salaries, wages or com- 
pensation for personal services, regardless of the 
form of payment, or from professions, trades, busi- 
nesses, sales, dealings in real or personal property, 
income from interest, rent, dividends, securities, etc. 
and the gain or profits and income derived from any 
source whatever. 

Among the allowable deductions from gross in- 
come, which may be taken in arriving at net income, 
are interest on personal indebtedness, taxes, contri- 
butions, etc. Interest (with certain minor exceptions) 
on any personal indebtedness is an allowable deduc- 
tion. Space is provided on the return wherein’ an ex- 
planation for the interest deduction must be made. 
All taxes, except federal income tax, gift, inheritance 
and estate taxes, and assessments for special im- 
provements, such as sidewalk and sewer assessments, 
are deductible. However, in order for the taxpayer 
to secure the benefit of the deductions, the taxes must 
be paid within the year for which credit is claimed 
and the taxes further must be on property owned by 
the taxpayer. For example: the charge for an auto- 
mobile license for the taxpayer’s personally owned 


N. B. EARLY, JR. 

Collector of Internal Revenue, Richmond 
automobile is a deductible tax. However, if a son 
pays the real estate tax on the home owned by his 
mother, he cannot claim credit, since he is merely 
making a gift of that amount to his mother. 

In order for contributions to be allowed as a de- 
duction, they must be made to or for the use of a 
corporation, trust or community chest, fund or foun- 
dation, created or organized in the United States or 
any possession thereof, or under the law of the 
United States or of any state or territory, or of any 
possession of the United States, organized and op- 
erated exclusively for religious, charitable, scientific, 
literary, or educational purposes, or for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to children or animals, no part of the 
net earnings of which inures to the benefit of a 
private shareholder or individual and no substantial 
part of the activities of which is carrying on propa- 
ganda, or otherwise, attempting to influence legisla- 
tion. It can be seen from this that contributions 
made to the usual charities, such as your church, the 
Red Cross, community chests, etc. are deductible 
items. However, a contribution made to a political 
party is not a deductible item. 

The law, however, places a definite limitation on 
contributions, This limitation is 15 per cent of the 
net income computed without the benefit of the de- 
duction for contributions. In other words, if you 
have a net income before deducting contributions of 
$1,000.00, your credit for contributions cannot ex- 
ceed $150.00. 

Certain losses, bad debts, and other items are also 
deductible, but advice of a Deputy Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue should be secured before claiming any 
deduction concerning which you are not certain. 

Any person who receives reimbursement for travel- 
ing expenses should report as part of the gross in- 
come the full amount of such reimbursement. The 
actual expenses incurred can then be deducted fron: 
gross income. A record of such expenses, including 
a statement showing the total number of days away 
from home, the cost of board and lodging, transpor- 
tation expense and the total of incidental expenses, 
should be kept in order to substantiate the deduction. 

In addition to the deductions listed above, each 
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single taxpayer is entitled to a personal exemption 
of $1,000.00. A married person is entitled to an ex- 
emption of $2,500.00, and the head of a family is 
entitled to an exemption of $2,500.00. Also, a credit 
of $400.00 is allowed for each dependent receiving 
chief support for the full 12 months of the year. 

A dependent has been defined as a person under 
eighteen years of age, or, if over eighteen years of 
age, mentally or physically incapable of self-support. 
Chief support: that is, fifty-one per cent or more, 
must be furnished to each dependent for whom 
credit is claimed. If the status of a dependent 
changes during the taxable year, the exemption 
should be prorated, fractional parts of a month 
being disregarded, unless it amounts to more than a 
half month, in which case credit is given for the 
full month. 


In order to qualify as head of a family, the tax- 
payer must maintain a household, in which he actu- 
ally supports one or more persons closely related to 
him by blood, marriage or adoption, and who are 
actually dependent upon the taxpayer for their sup- 
port, and over whom he exercises family control. 
A taxpayer having a status as head of a family, must 
file a return of his net income if $1,000.00 or more. 

If there is a change in the marital status during 
the taxable year, the personal exemption is prorated 
in the same manner as the credit for dependents. 
Take for example: a single man marries on June 
30th. His exemption would be 6/12 of $1,000.00 
for the period that he was single, plus 6/12 of $2,- 
500.00 for the period that he was married, or a total 
personal exemption of $1,750.00 for the taxable year. 


Another credit allowed for normal tax but not 
for surtax is known as “earned income credit”. In 
general this credit is 10 per cent of Earned Net In- 
come; that is, earned income, less the allowable de- 
ductions. Earned income consists of remuneration 
for personal services, such as salaries, wages, fees, 
bonuses, etc. Interest, dividends, etc. are not earned 
income, for the reason that no personal service is 
contributed toward the earning of such items. An 
exception to this general rule, however, is that all 
net income up to $3,000.00 is considered to be 
earned, regardless of source. For example: “A” 
receives a salary of $2,500.00, and also received in- 
terest of $50.00 and dividends of $200.00. He has 
allowable deductions of $100.00. The earned net 
income is $2,650.00, and the credit is $265.00. How- 
ever, if “A” received dividends and interest of $10,- 
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000.00, he could not claim a credit of more than 
$300.00. 

A husband and wife living together on the last 
day of the taxable vear may file a joint return. In 
such case, the return should include all of the in- 
come of both spouses, as well as the deductions. A 
joint return may be filed if one spouse does not have 
any gross income, provided that spouse has legal 
deductions such as poll taxes or automobile license. 
In such case it is advantageous to file a joint return, 
since in the case of a joint return, one spouse could 
claim credit for the taxes paid by the other spouse, 
even though the person filing the return actually 
earned the money used for payment. 

The normal tax is 4 per cent of the taxable net 
income; that is, the net income less the personal ex- 
emption and credit for dependents. In addition to 
the normal tax, there is a surtax on net incomes of 
over $4,000.00, which is a graduated rate from 4 
per cent to 75 per cent on a taxable net income of 
$5 ,000,000.00. 

Returns should be filed with the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue for the district within which the tax- 
payer resided, or, if no residence is maintained, with 
the Collector of Internal Revenue, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

Returns must be filed on or before MARCH 15, 
1940, for the Calendar Year 1939, in order to avoid 
penalties for delinquency. 

Care should be exercised in the preparation of re- 
turns to see that all figures are clear and legible. It 
is essential that the name and address of the taxpayer 
be printed in order to facilitate the identification and 
listing of returns and payments. 

Each and every taxpayer is cautioned to file a 
green duplicate with the white original of each re- 
turn. If this green copy is not filed, or is incomplete 
in any respect, a penalty of not less than $5.00 will 
be arbitrarily assessed. 


Taxpayers having a gross income of over $5,- 
000.00, or income of any amount from rents, busi- 
ness, or any other source whatsoever, must file Form 
1040. Persons having income only from salaries, 
wages, fees, dividends, interest and annuities, may 
use Form 1040-A. 

For the assistance and information of taxpayers, 
this office has a field force of thirty-one Deputy Col- 
lectors, stationed at strategic points throughout the 
State of Virginia. These Deputy Collectors will be 


(Continued on page 210) 
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A Famous Shakspere Forger of 
Yesteryear and His Undoing 


As Set Forth By John Muir’s Recent Book, The Fourth Forger 


N London, in 1794, William Ireland, the son of 

a prosperous antique dealer Samuel Ireland, per- 

petrated a hoax which startled the English world 
of letters by his alleged discovery of a Shaksperian 
manuscript in his autograph hand. This document 
was a lease of a certain property in Blackfriars which 
the discoverer claimed he had found in the contents 
of a chest belonging to a mysterious squire in the 
country near London. The name of this country 
gentleman was not disclosed. Subsequent events 
proved the entire story a pure fabrication. It was a 
forgery in faded ink of a legal document William 
Ireland had copied from a facsimile of an authentic 
paper found in Johnson’s Shakspere. The spurious 
document was a well executed piece of craftmanship 
and its technique left little to be desired. 

The gullible public accepted the imposture as 
genuine. This fact encouraged its author to explore 
the contents of the fictitious chest still further and 
to bring forth more interesting finds. So he gave to 
the world some intriguing letters such as a letter of 
Shakspere to the Earl of Southampton and his pa- 
tron’s reply, and later a letter of the Bard to Anne 
Hathaway and a letter from Queen Elizabeth to him, 
and other letters. These forgeries were more am- 
bitious than the first and displayed their author’s 
artistic skill as a composer. However, the Southamp- 
ton letter carried its own penalty which the forger, 
from bad judgment or lack of investigation, had not 
discovered; for specimens of Southampton’s writing 
were known to be in existence and therefore when 
his neat, small handwriting was subsequently com- 
pared with the telltale scrawling pothooks of the 
spurious letter, the imposture stood revealed. But 
this was not brought out till quite a while later and 
during the interim William Ireland was energetically 
practicing his forgeries. 

It will perhaps prove interesting to reproduce 
Shakspere’s letter and the Earl’s reply. 


Mye Lorde 
Doe notte esteeme me a sluggarde nor tardye for 
thus havynge delayed to answerre or rather toe 


EDWIN W. BOWEN 
Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. 


thank you for youre gteate Bountye I doe assure 
you my graciouse ande good Lorde thay thryce I 
have essayed toe wryte and thryce mye efforts 
have benne fruitlesse I knowe notte what toe saye 
Prose Verse alle is naughte gratitude is alle I have 
toe utter and that is tooe greate and tooe sublyme 
a feeling for poore mortalls toe expresse O my 
Lorde itte is a Budde which bllossommes bllooms 
butte never dyes itte cherishes sweete Nature and 
lulls the calme Breaste toe softe softe repose Butte 
mye goode Lorde forgive thys mye departure 
fromme mye Subjecte which was toe retturne 
thankes and thankes I Doe retturne O excuse mee 
mye Lorde more at presente I cannotte 
Your devotedlye and with due respecte 
Wm Shakspeare 


The Earl of Southampton’s reply follows. 

Deare William 

I cannotte doe less than thanke you forre your 
kynde Lettere butte Whye dearest Freynd talke 
soe much offe gratiture mye offerre was double the 
Somme butte you would accepte butte the halfe 
thereforre you neede notte spaeke soe much onn 
thatte Subjecte as I have beene thye Frynd soo 
will I continue aughte thatte I canne doe forre 
thee praye commande mee ande you shalle fynde 
mee 

Yours 
Southampton 


You will note in these letters as in all of the 
Ireland papers the capricious, whimsical spelling and 
the lack of consistency and uniformity. In his forg- 
eries William Ireland took a leaf out of Chatterton’s 
book. This precocious and ill-fated young poet was 
William lIreland’s predecessor—a famous forger 
whose example greatly influenced William. In fact, 
Ireland afterwards wrote, “The fate of Chatterton 
so strongly interested me that I used frequently to 
envy his fate, and desire nothing so ardently as the 
termination of my existence in a similar cause’. 

Perhaps it should be noted that the romantic Chat- 
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terton, after his forgeries of the Rowley Poems were 
discovered and exposed by Thomas Gray and others, 
in humiliation and disgrace, took. his own life in 
London in 1770. The fact is, Chatterton as a poet 
was acclaimed a genius by his critics, and his pa- 
thetic career ealled forth not a few biographies some 
of which were quite sympathetic. One of these 
panegyrical biographers credited him with “the wit 
of Shakspere, the sublime conceptions of Milton and 
the long resounding march of Dryden’’. No doubt 
such a posthumous panegyric was enhanced by the 
young poet’s tragic end since he was recognized as a 
poet of outstanding merit and promise. 

Small wonder then that William Ireland’s imagi- 
nation was fired by Chatterton’s example and that he 
adopted Chatterton’s technique and method in his 
orthography as an impostor. Both of these literary 
forgers believed that the quaint, capricious spelling 
of an earlier period would contribute decidedly to a 
ready acceptance of a hoax at its face value. Thus 
inspired the precocious William Ireland selected the 
Bard of Avon because of his wide appeal as an au- 
thor and a visit to Stratford confirmed his determi- 
nation that here was a fertile field in which he might 
rival Chatterton’s achievements. However, Ireland 
did not claim for himself the possession of the man- 
uscripts of his fabrications; but, as indicated at the 
beginning, the precious documents were found in the 
country home of a certain squire of undisclosed name 
who gave him access to them with permission to 
make such use of them as his fancy dictated. 

William Ireland having scored a success with his 
first series of spurious letters next claimed that he 
had discovered in the enchanted chest an autograph 
manuscript of Shakspere’s King Lear which con- 
tained a text superior to that of the quarto edition. 
Ireland made this manuscript by taking the quarto 
text and transcribing it with his characteristic 
pseudo-spelling, expurgating all rough and vulgar 
passages which offended the eighteenth century criti- 
cal taste of his day. So this edited copy of Lear was 
hailed with delight by contemporary critics as far 
superior to the accepted text. 

The new Lear showed that Ireland surpassed even 
Chatterton’s excesses in spelling, for it exhibited 
such orthographies as Dymennesyonnes for dimen- 
sions, innetennecyonne for intention, attennedauntes 
for attendants, Gennetellemanne for gentleman, Per- 
repennedycularely, for perpendicular, etc. This 
transcription of Lear must have proved a laborious 
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task for the author, fo: is auncunced discovery of 
the emended Hamlet, or ‘Ii’ 'ctte. as he wrote it, 
en pages ap- 
-!terea manuscript of 


never was published, om: 2 ‘ow si 
pearing. In his preface to th: 
Hamlet the forger makes Shakspere -av by way of 
apology, “If fromme Masterre Hollinneshedde i have 
inne somme lyttle deparretedde fromme hymme butte 
thatte Libbertye will notte I truste be blammedde bye 
mye gentle Readerres”. It will be noted that ab- 
solutely no regard is shown for punctuation. 
Occasionally Ireland ventured to emend the origi- 

nal language of Lear by composition of his own. 
For example, after Lear’s death Kent bids farewell 
to the world in this couplet, 

I have a journey, sir, shortly to g 

My master calls and I must not say no. 
This Ireland revised and expanded to read, 

Thanks, sir, butte I goe toe thatte unknowne 

Land 
Thate Chaynes rach Pilgrim faste within its 
Soyle 
Bye livynge menne mouste shunned mouste 


», 


dreadedde 

Stille mye goode masterre thye same Journey 
tooke 

He calls mee I amme contente ande strayght 
obeye 

Thenne farewelle Worlde the busye Sceane is 
done 

Kente lived mouste true Kente dyes mouste 
lyke a Manne. 

After this William Ireland made no further dis- 
coveries for several months. Then he produced one 
of his surprising discoveries in a deed of gift, pur- 
porting to be in Shakspere’s own hand to his friend 
Masterre William Henrye Irelande, for having saved 
his life from the waters of the Thames when the 
drunken sailors who were rowing the barge were in 
no condition to rescue him from drowning. As he 
recounts in the deed, 

I was drownyinge onn the whyche Masterre 
William henrye Irelande pulled off hys Jerre- 
kynne and Jumpedd inn afterre me withe muche 
paynes he draggedd mee forthe I beynge then 
nearelye deade ande soe he dydd save mye life and 
for the whyche Service I doe herebye give hym 
as folowithe!! Fyrste mye written Playe of 

Henrye fowrthe Henry fyfthe Kyng John Kyng 
Leare as alsoe mye written Playe never yett im- 
printedd whyche I have named Kyng henrye 
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thyrde of Englande all the profyttes of the whych 
are whollye toe be for sayde Irelande and atte hys 
deathe thenne to hys fyrste Sonne named alsoe 
William henrye . . . and soe on for everre in hys 
lyne. | 
Givenne toe mye mouste worthye 
ande excellaunte Freynde Masterre 
William Henrye Irelande inne 
Remembraunce of hys havynge 
Savedde mye life whenne onne 
Thames William Shakspeare 


Inne life wee 
wille live togetherre 
Deathe 
shalle forre a lytelle 
parte usse butte 
Shakspeares Soule restelesse 
inne the Grave shalle uppe 
Agayne ande meete hys freynde hys 
Ireland 
Inne the Bleste Courte of Heavenne 


Incidentally it may be observed in passing that 
William Ireland probably designed this deed of gift 
to indicate the close relationship between his own 
family and Shakspere. To impress the public still 
more, he affirmed that there were in the possession 
of the mysterious country squire stacks of old books 
many of which were signed and annotated in the 
poet’s handwriting. Ireland’s father was an antique 
dealer and William had acquired a considerable 
knowledge of old books and he actually did produce 
some rare copies of sixteenth and seventeenth works; 
but this was no proof that they were from Shak- 
spere’s library. 

As one may surmise, public opinion soon became 
skeptical about the Ireland Papers, and many were 
disposed to doubt their authenticity. At length a hot 
controversy developed. The critics and scholars led 
by Edmund Malone and others proceeded to show 
that the Papers were forgeries, but their contentions 
did not carry conviction to Ireland’s friends and 
supporters till late. However, the fraud was revealed 
at last and truth triumphed over falsehood. But it 
is remarkable that this precocious forger was not de- 
tected sooner and thoroughly discredited. 


Before his day of reckoning came, Ireland made 
one more discovery which his supporters claimed 
eclipsed all his previous finds and was a veritable 
treasure-trove. It was a complete play of Shakspere, 
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hitherto unknown, and in the poet’s own hand, and 
the manuscript was actually exhibited to attest its 
genuineness. Here Ireland overplayed his hand and 
hastened his own discomfiture and undoing. 

The play was “Vortigern”, sometimes called 
“Vortigern and Rowena”, a tragedy of considerable 
merit containing some very excellent lines. It was a 
creditable achievement for a young man not quite out 
of his teens and after the manner of the Jacobean or 
Caroline dramatists such as Ford, Massinger or 
Webster. Like Shakspere’s chronicle plays, Vorti- 
gern is based on Holinshed’s Chronicles. Vortigern 
was an ancient British king who invited the Jutish 
chieftains Hengist and Horsa to Kent about the 
middle of the fifth century to help the Britons to 
drive back the invading Picts and Scots. The subject 
is one which Shakspere himself, one fancies, might 
have chosen; and if Ireland had published the play 
as his own and not attributed it falsely to the poet, 
it would have reflected credit upon its author. But 
alas! he preferred to continue his self-assumed rdéle 
of an imposter masquerading in purloined plumes. 

The plot of the play centers about Vortigern, the 
ambitious general of Constantius, king of Romanised 
Britain, who had made him a sharer in his kingdom. 
Having been taken into royal partnership Vortigern 
murders Constantius and assumes the crown himsel'. 
The sons of the murdered king, who were at Rome, 
on learning what had been done, fled to Scotland to 
organize an army which should avenge the murder of 
their father. Meanwhile the usurper secures the 
Saxon princes Hengist and Horsa against the invad- 
ing army of Picts and Scots the sons of the murdered 
king had enlisted. Hengist’s daughter Rowena cap- 
tivates Vortigern in the meantime and he divorces 
his wife, Edmunda, disinheriting his children and 
makes Rowena his queen. The Britons rebel, the 
Saxons are vanquished, Hengist and Horsa slain and 
Aurelius becomes king who spares Vortigern’s life, 
and Aurelius in turn is captivated by Vortigern’s 
daughter, Flavia. So much for the plot which its 
author fabricated into an intriguing and engaging 
tragedy. 

Let the following lines serve as a specimen of the 
workmanship: 

Vortimer: Out, out vain folly! 
Love is an idle fancy, a mere toy 
To win and please an hour before the marriage 
And then to charm no more. A theme fit for a 
novel 
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Full of darts and cupids, swelling out the 
volume! 
Hengist: Here comes my man—he speaks his pur- 
pose well; 
His face is a true index of his mind. 
Canst thou cut a throat? 
Murderer: Aye, windpipe and all. 
Hengist: Thou hast no scruples? 
Murdered: Link not fear with murder! 
Hengist: I’ll ask him to a feast, a dinner, at Stone- 
henge 
And he shall dine—but worms shall dine on 
him; 
When at the table he and his are seated, 
Then shall the torrent sweep them from their 
chairs. 

When the play was to be presented at Drury Lane 
Sheridan demurred. Then after long haggling be- 
tween Kemble and Samuel! Ireland, William’s father, 
who negotiated the deal with the understanding that 
the famous actor should play the leading role, Vorti- 
gern had its first night which also proved its last 
night. For when the curtain rose, the hostile group 
now seated in the theatre resolved by their “rough- 
house” and recurrent catcalls to break it up. Only 
the coolness of Kemble and the self-poise of Mrs. 
Jordan who substituted for Mrs. Siddons enabled the 
actors to complete the performance. The storm which 
had been brewing burst in all its fury upon William’s 
head. Nothing now remained for him except to write 
his Confession and retire a discredited and disgraced 
man for the rest of his long life. His defenders 
forthwith had to admit that they had been egregious- 
ly duped and deceived. Among them was Dr. Parr, 
England’s most celebrated scholar. Ireland, how- 
ever, remarkable to relate, escaped prosecution for 
his impostures. 

The eighteenth century produced four noted lit- 
erary forgers—two Scotsmen and two Englishmen. 
The first was William Lauder, a Scot who, in order 
to substantiate his charge of plagiarism against John 
Milton, forged certain writings, but his fraud was 
laid bare by John Douglas and Dr. Johnson. The 
second was James Macpherson, also a Scotman, who 
wrote the “Poems of Ossian”. The third was Thomas 
Chatterton previously mentioned and the fourth Wil- 
liam Ireland. William Mason thus expressed it in 
verse in 1797; 

Four forgers born in one prolific age 
Much critical acumen did engage. 
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The first was soon by doughty Douglas scar’d 

Tho’ Johnson would have screened him had he 
dared. 

The next had all the cunning of a Scot; 

The third, invention, genius,—nay, what not? 

Fraud, now exhausted, only could dispense 

To her fourth son, their threefold impudence. 





HAVE YOU MADE YOUR 
CONTRIBUTION? 
J. HEATH LEWIS, Lynchburg 


N this day and time when practically every one 

carries insurance of many and varied types one 

does not have to talk insurance because it is usu- 
ally taken for granted. However, I am not sure that 
all the teachers in the State recognize the benefits of 
the Preventorium as insurance. It is not only in- 
surance but the cheapest insurance I have ever 
known and I carry a wide variety of insurance. For 
all of these except the Preventorium I pay an annual 
premium and all become void unless the annual 
premium is paid. For the Preventorium insurance I 
paid, some fifteen years ago, the sum of four dollars, 
not four dollars a year, which would be very cheap, 
but just four dollars paid the one time. 

This past fall I found myself with a condition so 
serious that only the best of surgical treatment could 
afford me any hope of recovery. 

I went to the Preventorium and there received not 
only the most kind and courteous treatment but such 


surgical and laboratory treatment as might only be 
got at great expense at such a place as the Mayo 


Clinic. I cannot too strongly emphasize the great 
courtesy and skill of all those with whom I came in 
contact nor the fact that I had a large private room 
with every attention that the best hospitals offer. 
And all of this for four dollars a day because I had 
the privileges of the Preventorium. Although I 
underwent two major operations, my total hospital 
bill was only a small fraction of what the surgeon’s 
fee alone would have been. 

I hope that I will not have to use this insurance 
again but should occasion arise it is still as good as 
ever and all for four dollars paid once only. 

I write this in the hope that by calling the atten- 
tion of the teachers of the State to my personal ex- 
perience they may see that no teacher can afford not 
to be eligible for Preventorium benefits. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 





Conducted by MRS. LESLIE FOX KEYSER 
Front Royal 








LIVING WITH THE TREES 


R. LIBERTY HYDE BAILEY says, “In the 

early years, we are not to teach nature as a 

science; we are to teach it for living and lov- 
ing.”’ It is most important that this teaching be done 
in the elementary grades; otherwise, the child may 
never get an introduction to this fascinating field of 
study—a study which will make his whole life 
richer and fuller. Many children never go beyond 
the lower grades, and if they do not acquire a speak- 
ing acquaintance with the trees, the flowers, the birds; 
if they do not learn to appreciate the beauties of 
nature at their very doors in these early years, the 
chances are that they will miss a precious heritage. 

To give the children an introduction to the study 
of trees that will start them on a quest for a better 
acquaintance, start them along a road that will lead 
to endless pleasures, is about all one teacher can do 
in the short time that she may have a group of chil- 
dren. If the teacher herself is a lover of nature and 
is constantly making new adventures in “tree friend- 
ships” she can give to the children this happy intro- 
duction, and they have the rest of their lives to 
follow up the acquaintance. 

Living with the trees the year round is the desired 
relationship. We should not think of the trees in 
winter as “bare ruined choirs where late the sweet 
birds sang.” ‘They are at leisure—resting, storing 
up energy for next year’s work. Besides, no one 
needs to be told of the beauty of the bare trees, It 
is in winter that we have the best opportunity to 
study the individuality of the trees. And who has 
not thrilled at the beautiful picture of bare trees 
etched against a glowing sunset sky, or at a* snow 
covered landscape when 

“Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 
And the poorest twig on the elm tree 
Was ridged inch-deep with pearl.” 

Again, in spring, “the miracle of the unfolding of 
blossoms and leaves” is one to which every nature 
lover pays tribute. The illusive beauty of indescrib- 
able tints in the budding trees, especially the oak 


BETTIE V. COGLE 

Petersburg 
which is a “rosy mist veiled with silvery frost’’, is 
a joy which no one can afford to forego. 

Not to be able to enjoy our rightful heritage is a 
serious educational lack, and that very few have come 
into this heritage is a proof of a shortage in our 
teaching program. Many a teacher may be surprised 
to learn that her pupils do not know even the names 
of the trees in their own dooryards, of those they 
pass four times a day on their way to and from 
school, of those in their schoolyard. This fall, I had 
children to tell me that an elm at our window, a tree 
under which they had played since the day they en- 
tered school, was an oak. This is no unusual ex- 
perience; any teacher may encounter a similar ex- 
ample of ignorance regarding trees. 

I began by making a trip around our schoolyard. 
Of course, our range was limited but I found that 
many of the children were “meeting” the trees for 
the first time. This initial step was followed by a 
recognition of the trees along the way to school and 
in their own yards. We extended this neighborhood 
study to the parks and to the woods near by. Most 
of the children caught the contagion as soon as they 
were ‘“‘exposed” to it. They began to bring in leaves 
regularly and to match them with pictures in the tree 
books we had accumulated for the purpose. 

Leaf study, of course, is only a beginning. In our 
October walks, we enjoyed the glorious pageantry of 
foliage, and in the riot of color the children learned 
to distinguish between the glowing colors of the 
sugar maple and the burning flame of the red maple. 
Both by leaf and general appearance they knew these 
from the Norway and the silver maple. All the trees 
we met came in for their share of a better acquaint- 
ance. As far as we could, we collected fruits from 
the different trees—acorns, pine cones, balls from 
the sweetgum, the sycamore, the ginkgo, whatever 
was available. 

No teacher needs to be told how this subject ties 
up with language, music, drawing, and all other sub- 
jects. When a child knows that Longfellow’s 
“spreading chestnut tree” in the Village Blacksmith 
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was a horse chestnut, the seven-fingered leaf which 
he holds in his hand has a new meaning. Ever after 
when he sees a horse chestnut, he will think: 


“Under a spreading chestnut tree, 
The village smithy stands.” 


Aside from the cultural value of tree study, which 
is inestimable, there is the economic side. This has 
a serious demand on our attention. “For the protec- 
tion of our forests,” says Mr. J. S. Holmes, State 
Forester of North Carolina, 
generation of Tree Lovers, and this cannot be ac- 
complished by lectures on economics. While it is 
true that ninety-nine per cent of forest fires which 
annually devastate the South are man-caused; that 
most of them are due to carelessness—such statements 
do not register with young folks. They must be 
reached through their emotions; as they grow older, 


“we must raise up a 


‘sweet reasonableness’ will develop.” If we get the 
Tree Lovers, the conservation problem will take care 
of itself. 


The history of “Friendship Trees” is an interest- 
ing one, even in these days when we change our 
friendships and enmities with such alacrity. The 
Russo-American Oak on the grounds of the White 
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House is an example. The parent of this tree stands 
in Petrograd. A good many years ago, Mr. Charles 
Sumner, of Massachusetts, took an acorn from a 
tree which grew at the tomb of Washington and sent 
it to the Czar of Russia. The Czar planted the 
Mount Vernon acorn on his palace grounds, and 
years after a sapling from this oak was sent to 
President Theodore Roosevelt as a token of friend- 
ship. It was planted on the White House grounds 
by Mr. Roosevelt in April, 1904. This tree is only 
one of many in the “Hall of Fame.” 

The paths that lead away and away in this school 
of nature are so inviting that we are tempted to 
linger over long by the way. It is easy to interest 
children if you yourself are interested. John Muir 
says, “Surely, nobody can find anything hard in 
. . The kind of study required is as easy and 
as natural as breathing.”’ 

Encourage your children to seek tree friendships; 


this. . 


they pay big dividends. And don’t forget to stimu- 
late tree planting. Give them the admonition of the 
old Scotch laird who said to his son: 

“Jock, when ye hae nothing else to do, ye may be 
aye sticking in a tree; it will be growing, Jock, when 


” 


ye are sleeping. 


OUR IMMEDIATE SURROUNDINGS, A SCIENCE LABORATORY 


tions spontaneously asked by young children fall 
in the field of natural science. No doubt this is 
because children are so keenly aware of physical 
objects and processes. All about them is a world to 
felt, 
smelled, or tasted. Naturally they want to know the 
“How” and the “Why” of things. 
Not all science can be taught, or even introduced 
in the elementary school, but it is one of the best 


[: is amazing what a large proportion of the ques- 
explore—things which can be seen, heard, 


bases for correct thinking, and it greatly behooves us 
as teachers to inspire children to think and to train 
them in the right methods. The method employed 
in teaching science must be one that releases intel- 
lectual aggressiveness of children who want to do 
things, change them around, recombine them. Thus 
a child’s laboratory has to be varied in content 
rather than specialized, simple rather than complex, 
and multi-phased rather than narrow-scoped, so 


LOTTIE WEST WHITEHURST 
Thomas C. Miller School, Lynchburg 


that pupils may find enough to do on their own 
level of development. 

Our Virginia Course of Study says, “The funda- 
mental purpose of science in the elementary schools 
is to enable the child to interpret, appreciate, and 
This 
We can use our environment as our 
science laboratory. 


use the common things of his environment.”’ 
can be done. 


The science unit in my second grade this year is 
“We Look about Us”. We have planned and worked 
by the following outline: 

I. Explorations and Excursions. 
II. Socialized Reports 
III. Questions (the children’s questions were 
bases of interests to study). 
IV. Research Period (what pupils did, what 
they observed). 
V. Answers (conclusions drawn by the chil- 


recitation period. 


dren formulated as direct answers). 
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We began our study in the early fall with an ex- 
cursion out on our own school yard, looking about 
us to observe the flowers, shrubs, grasses, trees, sky, 
insects, and birds. The class became interested in 
an ant hill and in the way the ants were so busily 
working. This led to a discussion of ants and ques- 
tion after question was asked. The children were 
eager to learn more about the homes of insects, ani- 
mals, and birds. They found library books and read 
enthusiastically about these homes of paper, mud, 
wax, straw, and wood. As the interest grew the 
pupils brought in a beautiful collection of homes, 
such as that of the paper wasp, the dirt dauber, the 
woodpecker, the nests of robins and wrens, snail 
shells, and they even put earth in two jars so they 
could watch ants and earth worms work in their 
respective homes. While they were reading about 
and discussing these various homes, the question of 
protection naturally came into the situation. This 
led further to the big subject: how animals and 
plants provide homes, food, and protection for theit 
young. As the unit progressed many activities were 
engaged in, some of which follow: excursions, ob- 
servations, experiments, reports, making charts, col- 
lections, exhibits, readings, class skits, and original 
poems. 

As the autumn was in its glory, we went to the 
park on an excursion. It was surprising to hear the 
exclamations from the children as to how the plants, 
trees, and animals were getting ready for winter. 
This gave an opening for another big topic: the 
ways our community protects animals and plants. 
This in turn led them to think about “friends and 
enemies” of plants and animals and some time was 
spent on this phase. Of course we had to discuss the 
things necessary for production, such as heat, light, 
and moisture. 

All the time the collections brought in by the chil- 
dren were growing. Various homes, rocks, shells, 
seeds, many kinds of insects, animals that live in 
water, such as fish and turtles, grasshoppers, praying 
mantis, caterpillars, cocoons, butterflies, and any 
number of nuts were among the collections. We had 
a glorious and interesting laboratory. We had our 
collections on one big library table. One morning as 
the children were looking at the various specimens, 
one boy asked, “Why don’t we put some things on 
another table? I think the homes we have studied 
could be on one table, the shells and rocks on another, 
and the seeds, leaves, nuts, and cocoons on another.”’ 


And consequently, as we enlarged our laboratory we 
classified it because the class as a whole had begun 
to feel the sense of organization and classification. 

The eclipse of the moon which occurred during 
our unit gave an opening for us to study, talk, and 
think of the universe. Interest ran high. One little 
girl brought a globe and asked to be shown about 
the eclipse. This proved to be of interest to the 
whole class. 

Later we took another excursion out-of-doors. It 
was cold. The grass was turning brown and most of 
the leaves had fallen. We looked about us for in- 
sects but they had gone. Where? We saw only one 
bird, a chickadee. The children remembered that 
birds fly South in winter. This gave a grand op- 
portunity to teach the word, “migrate,’’ and an open- 
ing for a lesson about the seasons. One little boy 
wanted to know if animals disappear like birds and 
insects. This, of course, brought in the word, “hiber- 
nate.”” Thus our excursion gave us many interesting 
leads as to what becomes of animals, insects, and 
plants during the winter. On our return to the 
school, one little girl said, “I can hardly wait for 
spring to see the birds, flowers, and insects again.” 

The many experiences, experiments, activities, 
and discussions of the pupils have proved interesting 
and worth while. The children’s summaries have 
been remarkable for second grade pupils and their 
generalizations show that they have the power to 
think through a truth and to express it. Here are 
a few of the generalizations as formulated by the 
children themselves: 


> 


“All insects have six legs.’ 

One little boy asked, “‘Don’t all things have some 
way to protect themselves and their babies?” From 
this lead, the class formulated, “All living things 
have some way to protect themselves and their 
young.” 

“Heat, light, and water are necessary for every- 
thing’, said one child. After a discussion of this 
statement, the class arrived at the conclusion that 
“heat, light, and moisture are necessary for all liv- 
ing things.” 

Through this second grade unit in science the 
pupils have acquired the following: 

Independence in reading and in finding rele- 
vant material on their level. 

A store of worth while information. 

Ability to interpret and use their environment. 
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Ability to organize and classify. 
Ability to form generalizations. 
A respect for the rights and opinions of others. 
A knowledge of the interdependence of people, 
animals, and plants. 
Besides the above tangible results, I hope I have 


planted the seed of the “scientific attitude” in my 
pupils. I know that the joy the children have had-in 
the doing, in using our immediate surroundings as 
their laboratory, and the awareness of and nearness 
to Nature they have experienced are the paramount 
values of our unit, “‘We Look About Us’’. 





It Pays 


FORBES H. NORRIS, Assistant Superintendent, Richmond 


OES it pay? That’s the question all of us 
should ask in every venture we make. It is a 
question that applies not only to financial 
transactions but to all relationships. It is not nec- 
But 
whether we are thinking of our financial status, our 


essarily a selfish view, although it may be. 


professional future, or the inward satisfaction that 
makes life worth living, we should always endeavor 
to invest in those things which contribute to one’s 
well-being. 

Membership in a professional organization is not 
a luxury; it is not a matter of merely doing what 
you’re supposed to do. It is a duty, an opportunity, 
a challenge. 

Why it is a duty? When you think of the work 
done by the N.E.A. for its members, both individ- 
ually and collectively, you are made to realize the 
place it has already made for itself. In national leg- 
islation, in certain local affairs, in studies made 
available to its membership, the N.E.A, has and is 
rendering a signal service to all teachers. Shall I 
allow myself then to be put in the position of ac- 
cepting and enjoying the fruits of this labor and 
withhold my support? Can I consider myself as 
rightfully sharing in the improved status of my 
profession without contributing my bit, no matter 
how small ? 

In union there is strength. If we believe that the 
educational opportunities in the various states are 
too varied and are characterized by gross inequali- 
ties, and that federal aid is the only way to remedy 
them, then a strong, united N.E.A. is the best way to 
meet those conditions. If federal aid is given to 
lessen these inequalities, it will come because of the 
power and influence of the teachers of America. 
Every enactment, no matter how worthy or high its 
aim, must go through the torturous phases of prac- 
tical politics. If the N.E.A. is sponsoring a bill 
and we can say to our Congressmen that it has the 
active support of five or ten thousand teachers in 


Virginia, a prestige and importance are given that 
nothing else can give. If I believe in the program 
and policies of the teachers of America, it is my duty 
to be a member of the mother organization of all the 
teacher organizations. 

It is an opportunity. All of us desire to keep 
acquainted with happenings in the field of education 
in the United States. We also wish to keep in- 
formed of new trends and the findings of research 
workers. Through its journal the N.E.A. gives its 
members these opportunities. I know of no educa- 
tional journal that has improved as much in the last 
ten years as this journal has. If you desire to read 
editorials that undoubtedly show all the marks of 
educational statesmanship, you can’t afford to lose 
the opportunity of reading what Joy Elmer Morgan 
has to say month after month. 

The Department of Research and the other bureaus 
are constantly making studies which are helpful to 
the teacher as well as the administrator. There was 
issued a few years ago under the auspices of the 
N.E.A. a study of Reading Methods and Practices. 
To my mind a study of that monograph was worthy 
of the attention of school superintendents and class- 
room teachers everywhere. 

A greater membership is not only a duty and an 
opportunity but a challenge. If we grow profession- 
ally as we say we’d like to; if teaching earns a place 
equal to that of medicine, law or architecture, it will 
come largely as a result of the combined efforts of the 
profession working through its own personnel. Lat- 
est reports show that Virginia now has only 2,500 
members, out of 17,310 teachers. Can we be proud 
of that? The N.E.A. has set our quota for the com- 
ing year at 3,500. One thousand new members to 
find out of a possible 14,810. Isn’t that a challenge? 

Virginia is noted in the business world for her 
apples, her tobacco, her tourist trade. In the his- 
torical field, she ranks first in shrines. What place 
will we give her among our fellow teachers? 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Conducted by L. F. ADDINGTON 
Principal, High School, Wise 








Shall We Assign Homework? 


any homework, and another group entertains 
the belief that there should be an extensive 
amount of homework given, and still another school 
of thought would have a very limited amount of 
homework. It is the opinion of this writer that home- 
work, under our present school setup, is unnecessary. 
He is inclined to believe that the pupil who sat down 
at home to work twenty-four arithmetic problems 
and decided he was in for a night shift instead of a 
homework assignment was right. It is too much 
drudgery and not a question of the child continuing 
correct school-motivated interests. The only interests 
motivated are fear of punishment, ridicule, and 
failing marks from the teacher making the assign- 
ments. The teacher becomes a dictator, and not a 
It emerges into a system of coercion. The 
pupils are made to da, not led and encouraged. Con- 
sequently very few do because the driving age has 
palled. Pupils form the habit of copying their par- 
ents’ or brighter pupils’ work. 
In the traditional type school of yesterday hour 
periods for high school recitations were unknown. 
Under our present functional democratic school the 


¥ ors are those who think there should not be 


guide. 


hour period can now be used for supervised study 
and pupil or group activity. The worn-out plan of 
having the teacher hear a recitation the pupils pre- 
pared at home with the help of parents or older 
brothers or sisters can be eliminated. The teacher 
can act as guide in seeing that learning takes place 
during properly supervised study. By this method 
the pupil learns by doing, the only way learning 
takes place, under the supervision of an expert guide, 
for, after all, the main function of the teacher is to 
guide and direct. 

In the change from the authoritarian to the demo- 
cratic type of school much has been said about home- 
work, Many teachers still think that long homework 
assignments are a very necessary part of school work. 
In such cases the teacher is following the line of 


L. W. HILLMAN : 

Assistant Principal, Appalachia High School 
least resistance. It takes both originality and plan- 
ning to have a proper school environment for super- 
vised study and worthy learning activities. Much of 
the homework prepared for teachers is never graded 
but soon relegated to wastebaskets. 

Many parents who do not believe in homework 
would like to exchange places with the teacher. They 
would rather have the teacher do the teaching, for 
which, in Virginia, they receive a small remunera- 
tion, and themselves hear the recitations they have 
ofttimes prepared. In many instances the parents 
teach and the teachers hear the pupils recite. Is this 
fair? 

While it is a common enough feeling among par- 
ents that homework is unnecessary, it is far from 
universal. Let a teacher stop assigning homework 
and a number of parents will protest, the most com- 
mon cause of this protest being fear of the child’s 
not passing or receiving good marks, if he or she 
doesn’t work at home. A few parents fear that the 
children’s real education will suffer, that they will 
not learn those things essential to them in life as 
well as in school, if homework is neglected. In this 
same group belong those who think that habits of 
industry and independent study can be best estab- 
lished by homework assignments, that it is good 
discipline for the child to turn his back on tempting 
games, movies, or radio grograms, and stick to 
worthy homework for which he is personally respon- 
sible. 

Some gives them 


feel that homework 


a connecting link with the school. 


parents 
They consider 
themselves co-workers with the teacher, getting a 
view of the child’s school life. Like the parent who 
bought his child a new set of books and beat him for 
not studying them at home, but couldn’t read or 
write himself. He considered education was there 
in the books and he had to put forth some effort at 
home. It never occurred to him that teachers were 
employed to teach his child. 
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Many parents, a larger number than want to con- 
fess it, like for their children to have homework so 
they will be out of the way. They can be relegated to 
a corner and told to get their homework. This is a 
selfish attitude on the part of parents. The parents 
can lead their own lives as they like if the children 
can be told to keep quiet and get their homework 
done. 

For the arguments favoring homework there are 
others opposing it that are more convincing. First 
comes the question of its necessity. Will children be 
able to pass the usual academic subjects and acquire 
all the important parts of school learning if they do 
no homework? The answer depends on the school 
and teachers. It might appear on the surface that 
homework is necessary in order to cover a certain 
field of work. In the secondary field where the 
pupils have more than one teacher, each teacher tries 
to give an equally long homework assignment. Such 
assignments are not necessary for the learning of the 
common school subjects, provided that children are 
only required to do work for which they are suffi- 
ciently mature, that they are not required to learn 
meaningless and useless things, and that the school 
provides adequate opportunities for supervised study. 

The majority of homes are not equipped to pro- 
vide children with proper conditions for study. The 
correct lighting and suitable space and quiet are 
lacking. Parents are not skilled technicians as are 
teachers. They lack the skill required to give in- 
telligent help with an assignment. 

The ill-considered assignment of homework often 
serves in increasing bad feeling between home and 
school, makes for bad relationships between parents 
and children, and may in addition be detrimental to 
child health. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that there are 
definite ways in which the home can and should 
contribute to the child’s school experiences. Budget 
planning and account keeping are practical aids to 
arithmetic; discussions of political and sociological 
problems enrich the study of history and civics. The 
enjoyment of good books by the whole family, reading 
aloud even by the youngest member of the family are 
all important home contributions to a child’s educa- 
tion. The child should be given an opportunity to 
continue at home worth while interests developed 
at school. 

Homework should be given only if it does not in- 
terfere with outdoor activities necessary for health, 
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with hobbies, interests and happy home life. It 
should be of the type that can be done better at 
home than at school and which fosters rather than 
disrupts wholesome family life. 

Recent scientific studies made relative to home 
work shows that there is very little difference in final 
results whether teachers assign home work or not. 
The recent study made by Crawford and Carmichael 
in California, extending over three years without 
home work and three with brought this conclusion, 
“No significant difference in scores on the Stanford 
Achievement Test, in grades five through eight, but 
there was a drop of 0.41 of a mark in high school. 
This finding suggests that evening leisure, once en- 
joyed is hard to give up, or that if home study is 
once abolished, the pupil has difficulty in returning 
to it.” 

These investigators were of the opinion that too 
many teachers spend time in lesson-hearing rather 
than spending enough in teaching. They try to do 
testing for learning without having first seen to it 
that the pupils have studied. ' 

Recitation has very little to do with the learning 
act; it is merely a check-up. Therefore, some schools 
carry on study for several days before a check-up is 
that 


made, thus giving teachers a chance to see 


study had been done. 


Teachers Now Subject to Federal 


Income Tax 


(Continued from page 200) 


glad to assist any taxpayer at any time in the prep 
aration of a return and during the period March 1st 
through March 15th, 1940, will devote their entire 
time to this work. 

Newspaper announcements will be made prior to 
March Ist, 1940, as to the location of Deputy Col- 
lectors during that fifteen day period. For addi- 
tional information, any taxpayer is invited to write 
or call at the office of the Collector of Internal 
Revenue, Parcel Post Building, Richmond, Virginia. 

Blank Forms will be distributed as far as possible 
to all prospective taxpayers, but if any person liable 
for a return fails to receive a blank form, he can se- 
cure same from any Deputy Collector, or from the 
office of the Collector of Internal Revenue, Rich- 


mond, Va. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
RURAL EDUCATION 


F. B. FITZPATRICK, President 
EMMA J. INMAN, Secretary 








Rural Education: A Faith 


and A Program 


a4 MERICAN culture is a rural culture,” 
A said Helen Hay Heyl, of the New York 
State Education Department, speaking 
before the Rural Department of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association in John Marshall High School 
Auditorium, Richmond, Thursday morning, Novem- 
ber 23, 1939. “From the deep roots of our rural 
heritage have sprung those cultural aspects of life 
which we recognize today as distinctly American,” 
she continued. 

“Basic to this American culture has been that 
fundamental philosophy of the American dream 
which fixed its faith in the little schoolhouse at the 
crossroads. And that faith and dream have never 
faltered through more than 300 years of political 
and social history. Through the dark days of the 
American Revolution, the still darker days of the 
Civil War, and through all the collapse of a passing 
social order which young people are facing today, 
the dream persists and the rural school still stands 
as a symbol of American faith in the possibilities of 
the common law. 

“With all of its handicaps of small budgets, poor 
district organization, national and state neglect and 
the lack of appreciation and understanding of its 
continuing contribution, rural education has never 
completely failed the American people, save on those 
occasions when it has attempted weakly to copy city 
schools instead of remaining true to the faith within 
itself and holding fast to the American dream: 

“From these rural schools has grown the American 
Public School System and to them today we still turn, 
in part, for those newer aspects of education which 
we call ‘Progressive.’ 

“For not alone from those fortunately situated and 
highly endowed select private schools of the East and 
Middlewest has grown up the progressive education 
movement; but, even before the present movement 
was under way, such a teaching method and philoso- 


F. B. FITZPATRICK 
State Teachers College, Radford 


phy had been conceived by a county superintendent 
of schools and was already emerging from one-teacher 
rural schools. We called it first the project method, 
and that method is still a part of most rural school 
systems, in the 4H Club work if nowhere else; then 
came the problem method, then a technique designed 
as unit teaching or the activity unit, and now the ex- 
periential curriculum. You have heard much in 
recent years of the changes that have been develop- 
ing in the rural schools. I wish to present briefly 
what seems to me to be some of the basic ideas which 
lie back of these changes in our teaching methods and 
materials and to indicate to you their basic connec- 
tion with our fundamental rural concepts and the 
part which I believe they will play in future pro- 
grams of American education.” 

Miss Hey] then followed with a detailed statement 
of the basic assumptions for curriculum planning as 
indicated below: 

I. The emerging curriculum must be based: 

(a) Upon challenges which children themselves 
feel, both as individuals and as members 
of a group. 

Upon crossroads situations involving the 

need to choose. 

Upon a continuity, a sequence which is 
emergent to the learner. 

Upon the idea that leadership is respon- 

sible for stimulating, widening, and deep- 

ening the challenges and ways of meeting 
them. 
The emerging curriculum recognizes that: 

(a) The learner’s values should be arrived at 
in terms of social good as well as of in- 
dividual good. 

(b) In pursuing a choice, one: 

(1) Accepts the training of consequences 

(responsibility) —a new discipline 
thus enters. (Ex: A child goes back 


(b) 


(c) 
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to clean up, because there are values 
beyond the child’s values.) 

Learns to anticipate consequences. 
Chooses in terms of his own values and 
of the group’s values (teacher is a 
part of the group). Child may not ac- 
the 
should be 
Attention 


others even after his own challenge has 


but he 
(Ex: 


forced through courtesy to 


cept group's purpose, 


able to recognize it. 


been met.) 

III. The teacher working with an emerging cur- 
riculum: 

(a) Helps the child to choose in terms of rela- 

tive values, 
(b) Helps him to anticipate possible results. 
(c) Shows respect for the child’s decisions. 
(d) Helps him to face consequences (child 
makes mistakes). 

Nore: Some get their education in accepting pur- 
poses from others, for they have no articulate pur 
poses of their own; but the emerging curriculum con- 
cerns itself that we do not cover up the legitimate 
purposes which children have. 

Nore ALso: “To fail to assure them (experiences, 
activities) direction is not merely to permit them to 


operate in a blind and spasmodic fashion, but it pro- 
motes the habits of immature, undeveloped and ego- 
tistic activity. ***** The teacher because of greater 
maturity and wider knowledge is the natural leader 
in the shared activity and is naturally accepted as 
such,.”’—Dewey’s The Teacher’s Place in The Activity 
Program. 

IV. The fundamental processes which the emerging 

curriculum seeks to improve are: 

(a) Communicating. 

(b) Exploring. 

(c) Experimenting. 

(d) Constructing, creating (includes life proc- 
esses—‘‘When child is born he is recorded 
in the march of the centuries’’). 

V. The materials used in the emerging curriculum 
are: 

(a) Materials of life. 

(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


Products of race experience. 
People. 
Institutions (societies, or peoples, of 
instruments of society). 
(4) Facts in relationship, These are ever 
changing— 

relative to function, 

relative to their setting. 





Virginia Schools at Work 


VIRGINIA JOINS “SCHOOL OF THE AIR” 


IVE more states—Virginia, Missouri, Florida, 
North Carolina and offi- 
cially adopted “Columbia’s American School 


Connecticut—have 


of the Air” as part of the curricula for classroom use. 

This brings to eleven the number of states which 
have included air school programs for their schools. 
Texas led the way last August, soon being joined by 
Illinois, West Virginia, Oklahoma, New Mexico and 
Utah. 

Virginia’s action was revealed over WRVA, CBS’ 
station in Richmond. Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, said: 

“It is my hope that every school child in Vir- 
ginia and every parent as well will have an oppor- 
tunity to listen in on these programs. I am now en- 
deavoring to inaugurate radio programs through the 
public school system and to arrange for radio receiv- 
ing sets in every classroom. I recognize the ‘Ameri- 
can School of the Air’ as an outstanding educational 


program and commend it to you. I therefore invite 
both school adults to listen to the 
‘American School of the Air,’ now in its 11th year, 


children and 
as long as the series may continue.” 

Other Virginia educators who lauded the series are 
Mrs. Florence M. Lohmann, Richmond Educational 
Radio Project supervisor; Miss Lucy S. Saunders, 
Norfolk’s elementary grades director; Miss Elsie 
Coleman, Chesterfield County elementary supervisor, 
and Fred Thompson, Chester High School principal. 

Mr. Thompson noted that following the “New 
Horizons” broadcast January 3 on early whaling 
days, there was a rush to the library for books on 
that subject. 

“There’s lots of good material in those broadcasts 
“Vm 


learning things from the programs I never knew be- 


for grown-ups, too,” Mr. Thompson added. 


fore, and I find many of the students’ parents are 
listening and learning too.” 
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ANDREW LEWIS HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS “GO ON AIR” 











Waitung around the microphone for the ‘“‘on the air” signal are, left to right, Walter Van Gelder, 
Juanita Stone, Alan Walrond, Libby Myers, Arthur Hartman, and Evelyn Taylor Smith. 


Andrew Lewis high school students recently ap- 
peared in the local complement to Columbia’s “‘Amer- 
ican School of the Air’ over WDBJ, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia. This is one of a series of broadcasts in which 
Andrew Lewis students have participated in the pro- 
gram “This Living World”, heard over CBS network 
each Friday morning from 9:15 to 9:30. 

Dramatizations, commentaries, and forums on sig- 
nificant events in world news are broadcast by Co- 
lumbia’s “School of the Air” from a New York 
City high school in cooperation with the New York 
City Board of Education and the National Educa- 
tion Association, At the close of the first twenty min- 
utes of the program, the network discussion is 
switched off and the last eight or ten minutes is de- 


voted to informal discussion of the topic by groups 
of high school students who broadcast from their 
local studios throughout the network. 

The Andrew Lewis High School programs are 
sponsored by the Public Speaking Club and the 
Social Science Department. Group advisers are 
J. E. Oglesby, instructor in government, and Mrs. 
Ethel S. Shockey of the Mathematics Department, 
director of debating. 

In order that a large number of students may re- 
ceive the training and experience, different groups 
appear on each broadcast. These programs broaden 
students’ horizons, inspire them to read extensively 
on current topics, motivate informal discussions, and 
encourage freedom of thought and expression. 








The American Association of School Administrators’ Convention will 
be held in the City of St. Louis, February 24-29, 1940. All Virginians 
attending this meeting should plan to be present at the Virginia Breakfast, 
Tuesday, February 27, at 8:00 A. M., at Hotel Statler. 
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Library Lessons at Jefferson 


High School, Richmond 


O investment of time, patience, and ingenuity 

by the librarian yields greater returns in the 

high school library than lessons on the vari- 
ous library aids and reference books. The procedure 
and method of presentation, however, must vary with 
the set-up of the individual school, care being taken 
to correlate the lessons with the school curriculum 
and new needs as they arise. 

At Thomas Jefferson, certain of the lessons out- 
lined in the Tentative Course of Study for Virginia 
Secondary Schools have been given in the library 
during the opening days of each term, the remain- 
ing lessons being taught by the English teacher at 
her convenience, The librarian assigns the English 
classes to regular periods in the library for this in- 
struction, two consecutive periods being assigned to 
each of the X (upper level) groups in the grammar 
courses and one to each of the Y (lower level) groups. 
The lessons on the introduction to the Library, 
Classification, and Card Catalogue are taught to the 
3X’s; the Encyclopedia and Readers’ Guide to the 
5X’s; and Reference Books Bibliography- 
Making to the 7X’s. The Y groups are given much 
However, 


and 


simpler instruction along similar lines 
the units taught in the library by the librarian are 
varied from time to time to keep the lessons frem 
becoming too cut and dried. 

In all except with the lower groups mimeographed 
outlines of the material covered and work sheets are 
given to the pupils. These problems are worked out 
by the students within a definite time limit and are 
handed in to the librarian. She scores and returns 
them to the English teacher, who records the grades. 
Often the librarian goes to the classroom later to 
clear up some doubtful or misunderstood points. Of 
course, the marking of so many papers is an extra 
burden on the librarian, but without this follow-up 
work there is no way for her to judge the pupil’s 
grasp of the subject or to learn the weak points in 
her own presentation. Besides, pupils are more at- 
tentive and responsive if they know there is written 
work to be done. 

The favorable results obtained from teaching li- 
brary lessons to high school students are gratifying, 


MARY E. GOODWYN 
Librarian 


and make the librarian optimistic about the labor, 
time, and mental anguish expended by all parties. 
However, formal instruction can never replace in 
dividual help as a pupil’s need arises, and the li- 
brarian must spend much additional time in the 
library in helping individual pupils solve their par- 
ticular library problems. 

Since “a man’s reach should exceed his grasp”, 
one cannot be content with even gratifying results; 
hence, certain changes in the procedure at Thomas 
Jefferson seem imperative at this time. Next term 
all formal scheduling of students to the library ex- 
cept in the case of the introductory lessons on the 
classification system and the catalogue will be dis- 
continued if possible and all library lessons be taught 
in the classroom as the need arises. It seems possible 
to work out a scheme whereby the librarian and Eng- 
lish teacher will exchange places for a period at a 
time, thus giving each a taste of the other’s duties 
and assuring the English teacher of a long-desired 
but never-found-time-for period in the library for en- 
joyment and profit. This plan will necessitate some 
maneuvering and close cooperation between the Eng- 
lish department and the library in working out a 
schedule agreeable to both departments. This proce- 
dure will have certain definite advantages: it will 
enable the library to be open for regular use at all 
times; it will lessen the teaching burden on the li- 
brarian as it will “stagger” the lessons throughout 
the term, and it will do away with some of the 
formality hitherto attendant upon a class’s solemn 
visit to the library. There seems one danger in- 
herent in this plan though} this is that certain of the 
English teachers may get pressed for time near the 
close of the term and fail to include the library 
lessons. This can be obviated to a certain extent 
by checking up carefully on the progress of the work 
in various classes. 

Since the library skills gained by a pupil in high 
school may last a lifetime, the investment of time, 
labor, and patience in acquiring these abilities will 
be interest-bearing and profit-sharing long after 


graduation. 
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Officers of Local Associations Reported for Year 1940 


District A 

CAROLINE: President, Hunter H. Newman, Wood- 
ford; Secretary-Treasurer, Robinette Young, Mica. 

Essex: President, Robert Temple Ryland, Lloyds; 
Vice President, Harry E. Lyell, Warsaw; Secretary, 
Louise Carroll Gano, Center Cross; Treasurer, Mrs. 
P. W. Smoot, Millers Tavern. 

GLOUCESTER: President, Mrs. William Streagle, 
Wicomico; Vice President, Mrs. R. H. Gray, Glou- 
cester; Secretary-Treasurer, Kathleen Hardwick, 
Gloucester Point. 

KING AND QUEEN: President, Lucille Oliver, King 
and Queen Court House; Vice President, Elvira Sut- 
ton, Bruington; Secretary-Treasurer, Edna Phippins, 
Shanghai. 

Kine Geor.ce: President, J. F. Coleman, King 
George; Vice President, L. H. Settle, Colonial Beach; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Lucy Wilkerson, Dahlgren. 

LANCASTER-NORTHUMBERBLAND: President, William 
A. Acree, Callao; Vice President, Leroy Phillips, 
Reedville; Secretary-Treasurer, Mary D. Clark, 
Heathsville. 

MATHEWS: President, A. R. Williams, Mathews; 
Vice President, Stanley Armistead, Cobbs Creek; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Nellie M. Collis, Mathews. 

MIDDLESEX: President, C. A. Brown, Saluda; Vice 
President, Mildred Hall, Urbanna; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Virginia Linthicum, Saluda. 

RICHMOND-WESTMORELAND: President, J. L. Lan- 
Montross; Secretary-Treasurer, Catherine 
English, Hague. 

SPOTSYLVANIA: President, Lina E. Sanger, Spot- 
sylvania; Vice President, L. L. Mason, Brokenburg; 
Treasurer, Lucille Penney, R. F. D. 1 Chancellor; 
Secretary, Marietta Dickenson, Spotsylvania. 

STAFFORD: President, Bill Bolton, Falmouth; Vice 
President, S. K. Young, Stafford; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Madeline McWhirt, Berea. 

FREDERICKSBURG: President, Earl Griswold, 1422 
Franklin Street, Fredericksburg; Vice President, 
Edith Kellar, 1208 Charles Street, Fredericksburg; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Laura. Boteler, 304 George 
Street, Fredericksburg. 


caster, 


District B 


Accomac: President, F. Reide Onley, High School, 
Temperanceville; Vice President, Alvah Dunham, 
Painter; Secretary-Treasurer, Virginia Benson, High 
School, Accomac. 

ELIZABETH Crry-HamptTon: President, W. S. Vin- 
cent, Phoebus; Vice President, Anne Simpkins, 
Phoebus; Secretary, Narcissa Reeder, Phoebus; 
Treasurer, Ruth Jordon, Hampton. 

IsLeE OF WiGHT: President, Marcia Vick, Carrsville; 
Vice President, Kathleen Allan, Smithfield; Secre- 
tary, Brenda Doggett, Windsor; Treasurer, Cora 
McDowell, Isle of Wight. 


NANSEMOND: President, Elizabeth Morris, Holland; 
Vice President, Frank Birdsall, Driver; Secretary, 
Mary Folk, King’s Fork; Treasurer, Maude Andrews, 
Chuckatuck. 

NORTHAMPTON: President, B. Gordon Wescott, Nas- 
sawadox; Vice President, M. B. Bull, Cheriton; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Elizabeth Jones, Townsend. 

SouTHAMPTON: President, Edward Trice, Capron; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ethel Fenimore, R. F. D. Frank- 
lin. 

Warwick: President, John Sauder, Denbigh; Vice 
President, Elizabeth Rush, Hilton Village; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Marion Thomas, Hilton Village. 

York: President, Lucille Hunt, Poquoson; Vice 
President, Elizabeth Page, Tabb; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Lillie M. Delk, Moores. 

Newport News: President, E. Kyle Hammond, 
Hampton; Vice President, Rebecca Reams, Newport 
News; Secretary, Esther Cutler, Newport News; 
Treasurer, Hazel Haughton, Hilton Village. 

SuFFOLK: President, Elizabeth Reed West, 518 W. 
Washington Street, Suffolk; Vice President, Virginia 
Jay, 224 W. Washington Street, Suffofflk; Secretary, 
Florence Ashburn, 111 James Avenue, Suffolk; Treas- 
urer, Wilbert Crocker, Oakdale Terrace, Suffolk. 


District C 

CHARLES Crry; JAMES Crry AND New KENT: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. F. S. Bock, Jr., Holdcroft; Vice President, 
Mattie Nance, Charles City; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. W. Taylor, Toano. 

CHESTERFIELD: President, G. H. Reid, 5006 King 
William Road, Richmond; Vice President, Edward T. 
Justis, Midlothian; Secretary, Irene Kitchen, 225 
Chesterfield Avenue, Petersburg; Treasurer, Gladys 
Moses, Chester. 

GoocHLAND: President, B. F. Carpenter, Goochland; 
Vice President, Verna Hull, Cardwell; Secretary 
Treasurer, Helen Monteiro, Sandy Hook. 

Hanover: President, E. C. Thomas, Ellerson; Vice 
President, Watson Durham, Rockville; Secretary 
Treasurer, Mrs. V. M. Heaton, Ashland. 

Henrico: President, W. Howard Mears, 3416 Stuart 
Ave., Richmond; Vice President, Kenneth L. Strite, 
Dumbarton; Secretary, Maude B. Motley, Richmond, 
Bui D..S: 

Kine WILLIAM: President, Woodrow W. Wilkerson, 
Manquin; Vice President, Oswald Norton, West Point; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Elizabeth Oakes, Manquin. 

PoWHATAN: President, Martha Cosby, Powhatan; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Harriet Bridgewater, Powhatan. 

RicHMoND City: President, A. L. ‘Thoms, Ginter 
Park School, Richmond; Vice President, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Lohman, Richmond; Secretary, Anne Dudley 
Payne, Richmond; Secretary, I Blanche Thruston, 
Albert Hill School, Richmond. 

WILLIAMSBURG: President, Ellen Fletcher, Matthew 
Whaley School, Williamsburg; Vice President, George 
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Pitts, Matthew Whaley School, Williamsburg; Secre- 
tary, Anna Roper, Matthew Whaley School, Williams- 
burg; Treasurer, Mary Scott Howison, Matthew 
Whaley School, Williamsburg. 


District D 

AMELIA: President, Roy Helms, Amelia; Vice Presi- 
dent, Emma Allen, Jetersville; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Virgie Whitfield, Jetersville. 

BRUNSWICK: President, George Inge, Danieltown; 
Vice President, Harold White, Lawrenceville; Secre- 
tary, Robert Darden, Ebony; Treasurer, Vina Goss, 
Dolphin. 

CUMBERLAND-PRINCE Epwarp: President, Milton G. 
Hitt, Rice; Vice President, Lucy G. Adams, Farm- 
ville; Secretary-Treasurer, Lena A. Parker, Carters- 
ville. 

DINWIDDIE: President, John R. Doyle, Jr., McKen- 
ney; Vice President, Benjamin Ragsdale, DeWitt; 
Secretary, Agnes Miles, Petersburg, Route 1; Treas- 
urer, Alice Elmore, McKenney. 

GREENSVILLE: President, H. C. Bradshaw, Emporia; 
Vice President, Doris Williams, Emporia; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Rosalyn Massey, Emporia. 

LUNENBURG: President, J. H. Revere, Kenbridge; 
Vice President, L. G. Shelton, Kenbridge; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Marion Jett, Kenbridge. 

NoTToway: President, Ray E. Reid, 
Vice President, J. M. Eason, Crewe; 
Treasurer, Naomi Carter, Burkeville. 

PRINCE GEORGE: President, Frances White, Dispu- 
tanta; Vice President, E. A. Jones, Savedge; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Pauline Cogle, Disputanta. 

Surry: President, G. P. Callis, Surry; Vice Presi- 
dent, L. K. Parker, Dendron; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Hazel Barnes, Claremont. 

Sussex: President, R. L. Burruss, Jarratt; Vice 
President, Mrs. Dan Blood, Stony Creek; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. J. N. Savedge, Wakefield. 

HOPEWELL: President, Lila Sinclair, Hopewell; 
Vice President, T. Edward Temple, Hopewell; Secre- 
tary, Elizabeth Haley, Honewell; Treasurer, Cashell 
Donahoe, Hopewell. 

PETERSBURG: President, Hazel Halloway, Peters- 
burg; Secretary-Treasurer, Catherine Wheary, Peters- 
burg. 


Blackstone; 
Secretary- 


District E 

CHARLOTTE: President, Margaret Hamlett, Phenix; 
Vice President, Eleanor Berger, Drakes Branch; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Alice Pearson, Keysville. 

FRANKLIN: President, W. D. Peake, Rocky Mount; 
Vice President, Nannie Gravely, Rocky Mount; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Annie Wray, Callaway. 

HALIFAX: President, J. N. Harker, South Boston; 
Vice President, A. G. Carter, Virgilina; Secretary, 
Sarah Craddock, Cluster Springs; Treasurer, J. H. 
Rowan, South Boston. 

Henry: President, B. S. Ramsey, Martinsville; 
Treasurer, Russell V. Long, Bassetts, R. F. D. 


MECKLENBURG: President, L. W. Harding, Union 
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Level; Vice President, Mrs. Mildred Wartman, Clarks- 
ville; Secretary, Miss Cassell, South Hill; Treasurer, 
C. B. Green, Boydton. 

Patrick: President, S. Roy Bryant, Meadows of 
Dan; Vice President, Gordon Pilson, Stuart; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. E. Mae Brammer, Woolwine. 

PIrrTSsYLVANIA: President, R. J. Poindexter, Chat- 
ham, Route 2; Vice President, A. M. Bruce, Chatham; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Frances Edwards, Chatham. 

DANVILLE: President, Gladys Poe, 115 Chestnut 
Street, Danville; Vice President, Elizabeth Hodges, 
702 Holbrook Avenue, Danville; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Charles L. Saeger, 174 Marshall Terrace, Danville. 

MARTINSVILLE: President, Beulah Boyd, 212 Star- 
ling Avenue, Martinsville; Secretary, Mildred Wil- 
liamson, Gravely Street, Martinsville; Treasurer, 
Lucy Cheshire, Church Street, Martinsville. 


District F 
President, A. L. Beamer, 609 Main 
Vice President, W. R. Beazley, 
Ruth Floyd, Cov- 


ALLEGHANY: 
Street, Covington; 
Covington; Secretary-Treasurer, 
ington. 

AMHERST: President, W. C. Dudley, Amherst; Vice 
President, Tyler Fulcher, Madison Heights; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Christine McIvor, Monroe. 

APPOMATTOX: President, Lucy Le Grand, Appomat- 
tox; Vice President, C. A. Hilt, Appomattox; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Nellie Turnes, Concord. 

Beprorp: President, Mrs. Madeline Driskoll, Lib- 
erty Academy, Bedford; Vice President, Lucy Falls, 
Bedford, Route 2; Secretary Treasurer, Mrs. R. H. 
Ballagh, Montvale. 

Boretourt: President, E. C. Snyder, Fincastle; 
Vice President, Chester Arehart, Troutville; Secre- 
tary, Elsie Smith, Blue Ridge; Treasurer, Mrs. Estelle 
Wood, Eagle Rock. 

BUCKINGHAM: President, W. H. Barrett, Arvonia; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Sylvia Dunnavant, Arvonia. 

CAMPBELL: President, Etta Brandt, Lynchburg, 
Route 2; Vice President, George E. Copenhaver, 
Lynchburg, Route 2; Secretary, Margaret Fauntleroy, 
Lynchburg, Route 2; Treasurer, James Cardwell, Jr., 
Lynchburg, Route 2. 

ROCKBRIDGE: President, R. C. Childress, Lexington; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Harry Tardy, Lexington. 

BUENA VISTA: President, Mrs. Eva C. Musgrove, 
Buena Vista; Secretary-Treasurer, Margaret Glass, 
Buena Vista. 

CLurTon Force Ciry: President, C. F. Gilley, Clifton 
Forge; Treasurer, C. F. Adams, Clifton Forge. 

LYNCHBURG: President, T. M. Funk, Lynchburg; 
Vice President, Dorothy Richards, Lynchburg; Sec- 
retary, Agnes Franklin, Lynchburg; Treasurer, 
E. F. Burmahlin, Lynchburg. 


District G 
AucusTa: President, R. Vance McClure, Greenville; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs, Hazel Stoutamyre, Parnas- 
Sus. 
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BaTH: President, C. E. May, Millboro; Vice Presi- 
dent, Winston I. Padgett, Hot Springs; Secretary, 
Emma King Tucker, Millboro; Treasurer, Ernestine 
Payne, Warm Springs. 

CLARKE: President, Mary Katharine Kern, Berry- 
ville; Vice President, Elizabeth Blackwell, White 
Post; Secretary, Retha Gaunt, Boyce; Treasurer, 
Hunter Burks, Berryville. 

FREDERICK: President, R. E. Aylor, Stephens City; 
Vice President, Wayne Guthrie, 1042 Berryville Ave- 
nue, Winchester; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. C. B. 
Stickley, Vaucluse. 

HIGHLAND: President, Henry P. White, Monterey; 
Vice President, E. S. Harmon, McDowell; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Virginia S. Rexrode, McDowell. 

Pace: President, E. R. Riedel, Shenandoah; Vice 
President, Thelma Emerson, Luray; Secretary, Helen 
Dovell, Stanley; Treasurer, Ophelia Printz, Luray. 

ROcKINGHAM: President, Marvin N. Suter, Bridge- 
water; Vice President, Ralph G. Myers, Mt. Clinton; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ivy R. Miller, Timberville. 

SHENANDOAH: President, R. C. Wightman, Jr., 
Edinburg; Vice President, Frances Spiggle, Stras- 
burg; Secretary-Treasurer, Hilda Hisey, Edinburg. 

HARRISONBURG: President, Sallie Blosser, 438 Ott 
Street, Harrisonburg; Secretary-Treasurer, Ethel 
Sprinkel, 492 S. Mason Street, Harrisonburg. 

STAUNTON: President, Jane Epps, 522 W. Fred Ave- 
nue, Staunton; Vice President, Glenn Wenner, Sher- 
wood Avenue, Staunton; Secretary-Treasurer, Kath- 
erine Drake, Walnut Avenue, Staunton. 

WINCHESTER: President, Nancy Gray Larrick, Win- 
chester; Vice President, Mary Boxley, Winchester; 
Secretary, Mary Glenn Lupton, Winchester. 


District H 


ARLINGTON: President, Mary Barbour, 1610 Wilson 
Boulevard, Arlington; Vice President, Charles Walsh, 
517 N. Lincoln Street, Arlington; Secretary, Dorothy 
Ballance, 4614-19th Street, Arlington; Treasurer, 
Madeline Leavell, 1511 N. Garfield Street, Arlington. 

CuLpererR: President, F. D. Griffith, Brandy; Vice 
President, Ruth Campbell, Culpeper; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Nell Milford, Culpeper. 

FarrRFAx: President, J. H. Rice, Herndon; Vice 
President, M. B. Landis, Alexandria, Route 1; Sec- 
retary, Corinne Reynolds, Herndon; Treasurer, 
Frances Smithers, Fairfax. 

Fauquier: President, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Cochran, 
The Plains; Vice President, J. M. Miller, Remington; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ruth Stephenson, Warrenton. 

Loupoun: President, A. L. Hutton, Hillsboro; Vice 
President, Robert Myers, Lovettsville; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mary D. Monroe, Round Hill. 

Prince WrtiiAM: President, Frank G. Sigman, 
Manassas; Vice President, Virginia Polen, Manassas; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Abbye Lutes, Manassas. 

RAPPAHANNOCK: President, Archie Fry, Washing- 
ton; Vice President, Mrs. Dorothy Hawkins, Wood- 
ville; Secretary-Treasurer, Velva Miner, Flint Hill. 
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WARREN: President, H. C. Coe, Front Royal; Vice 
President, Leslie C. Young, Front Royal; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Jane G. Skelton. 

ALEXANDRIA: President, L. B. Beres, 1112 S. Edge- 
wood Street, Arlington; Vice President, Beatrice 
Franklin, Alexandria; Secretary, Charlene Lynch, 
Alexandria; Treasurer, Maude Smith, Alexandria. 


District I 

BLAND: President, G. G. Wygal, Bland; Vice Presi- 
dent, Watson Helvey, Rocky Gap; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Nell Hudson, Ceres. 

GRAYSON: President, Celene Phipps, Galax; Secre- 
tary, Lucy D. McCormick, Elk Creek; Treasurer, 
R. J. Rudolph, Independence. 

SmMyTH: President, Virginia Brockman, Marion; 
Vice President, Mrs. Edwin Wassum, Marion; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Ruby Shreeves, Glade Spring. 

WASHINGTON: President, J. G. Painter, Damascus; 
Vice President, J. B. Thomas, Mendota; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Roy Cox, Greendale. 

WyTHE: President, F. E. DeHaven, Wytheville; 
Vice President, Mary Oglesby, Max Meadows; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Myrtle Huddle, Crockett. 

Bristo.: President, Clay Easterly, 719 Park Street, 
Bristol; Vice President, Mrs. Harry Sherwood, 709 
Park Street, Bristol; Secretary, George A. Smalling, 
801 Penn. Avenue, Bristol, Tenn.; Treasurer, Sarah 
Clyce, 401 Mary Street, Bristol, Tenn. 


District J 

ALBEMARLE: President, Paul H. Cale, Crozet; Vice 
President, Mrs. Agnes Bibb, Batesville; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Jean Moore, North Garden. 

FLUVANNA: President, Charles L. Costello, Fork 
Union; Vice President, Mrs. Ola M. Kent, Palmyra; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mary D. Clark, Fork Union. 

GREENE: President, Anna D. Watson, Ruckersville; 
Vice President, Ray Breeden, Stanardsville; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Elizabeth Durrette, Ruckersville. 

Louisa: President, R. N. Harris, Louisa; Vice Pres- 
ident, R. E. Walton, Apple Grove; Secretary, Mrs. 
S. P. Herring, Apple Grove; Treasurer, Elizabeth 
Kincannon, Trevilians. 

Mapison: President, R. J. Lillard, Madison; Vice 
Presidents, B. T. Hale, Rochelle, and W. J. Duff, 
Brightwood; Secretary-Treasurer, Dorothy Nethers, 
Madison. 

NELSON: President, H. Peyton Creasy, Shipman; 
Vice President, G. D. Lawman, Nelly’s Ford; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. Nettie B. Jones, Arrington. 

ORANGE: President, J. Thomas Walker, Orange; 
Vice President, W. T. D. Pumphrey, Orange; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Marjorie Woolfolk, Lahore. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE: President, Mrs. Lucile E. Michie, 
320 11th Street, N. E., Charlottesville; Secretary, 
Gladys Schuder, 303 E. High Street, Charlottesville; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Lorayne McAtee, 5 Clark Apartments, 
Charlottesville. 
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District K 


BUCHANAN: President, John B. Roller, Grundy; Vice 
Secretary-Treas- 


President, Dewey Justus, Grundy; 
urer, Mrs. Minnie L. Padbury, Grundy. 

DIcKENSON: President, Allen E. Stanley, Clint- 
wood; Vice President, Virgil F. Skeen, Clintwood; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mary Edwards, Clintwood. 

LEE: President, William Munsey, Rose Hill; Vice 
President, Walter Campbell, Stickleyville; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Agnes Music, St. Charles. 

RUSSELL: President, J. L. Walthall, Lebanon; Vice 
President, A. Baldwin, Cleveland; Secretary-Treas 
urer, Mary Gray, Lebanon 

Scotr: President, Rufus Fugate, Dungannon; Vice 
President, B. T. Carter, Bristol; Secretary, Charlotte 
Osborne, Dungannon; Treasurer, George Thompson, 
Gate City. 

TAZEWELL: President, James F. Burdette, Tazewell; 
Vice President, J. P. Buchanan, Burke’s Garden; 
Treasurer, Virginia M. Hager, Tazewell. 

WISE: President, C. J. M. Kyle, Coeburn; 
tary, E. C. Cochran, Norton; Treasurer, J. J. 
Jr., Wise. 


Secre- 
Kelly, 


District L 
NorFoLK County: President, Charles Evanosky, 
917 Freeman Avenue, Norfolk; Vice President, Miss 
M. R. Craig, Portsmouth, Route 2, Box 154-A-1; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Miss E. V. Byrd, 520 North Street, 
Portsmouth. 


PRINCESS ANNE: President, H. C. Moore, Kemps- 
ville High School, Princess Anne; Vice President, 
Mrs. Edith Butt, Oceana; Secretary, Louise Cloud, 
Oceana; Treasurer, Mary Pritchard, Virginia Beach. 

NorRFOLK City: President, J. E. Old, Matthew Fon- 
taine Maury High School, Norfolk; Vice President, 
Elizabeth Dabney, 332 Duke Street, Norfolk; Secre- 
tary, Henry Rorer, 1347 Westmoreland Ave., Norfolk; 


Treasurer, W. P. Sullivan, 1216 Hampton Blvd., Nor- 


folk. 

PORTSMOUTH: President, Arthur S. 
mouth; Vice President, Margarette 
mouth; Secretary, Cynthia Warren, 
Treasurer, John Dragseth, Portsmouth. 


Owens, Ports- 
Gage, Ports- 
Portsmouth; 


SoutH NorRFoL_k: President, Margaret M. Burton, 
South Norfolk, Va.; Vice President, Rena B. Wright, 
532 Rhode Island Ave., Norfolk; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Lucile Scoff, 704 Colonial Ave., Norfolk. 


District M 


CARROLL: President, R. M. Hook, Hillsville; Vice 
President, R. S. Gardner, Hillsville; Secretary, Mrs. 
A. C. Meadows, Galax; Treasurer, Charles E. Pruett, 
Hillsville. 

Craic: President, L. Y. Fields, New Castle; Vice 
President, Norene Lugor, New Castle; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Helen Smith, Paint Bank. 


FLoyp: President, Ruby Bishop, Floyd; Vice Presi 
dent, F. F. Knobloch, Check; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Freeda Harman, Floyd. 

GiiFs: President, R. L. Rosenbaum, Pearisburg; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Jocelle Chambers, Narrows. 

MONTGOMERY: President, Clara E. Scott, Christians- 
burg; Vice President, D. L. Kinnear, Blacksburg; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Bessie Bussey, Christiansburg. 

PULASKI: President, V. W. Moody, Draper; Vice 
President, Lynnwood Kinder, Pulaski; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Florence Repass, Dublin. 

ROANOKE: President, J. E. Oglesby, Salem; Vice 
President, Edith Riley, Roanoke, Route 7, Box 7; 
Secretary, Harriett Martin, Salem; Treasurer, Mrs 
Marguerite A. Lawrence, 705 Richelieu Ave., Roanoke. 

RapFrorp: President, Miss Jonnie Gore, Radford; 
Vice President, Helen Howery, Radford; Secretary, 
Lois Jackson, Radford; Treasurer, Mamie Roberts, 
Radford. 

ROANOKE City: President, G A. Layman, 602 Green- 
wood Road, Raleigh Court, Roanoke; Vice President, 
Mrs. Otey Grubbs, 102 Oxford Ave., Roanoke; Secre- 
tary, Alma Hunt, 632 Marshall Ave., S. W., Roanoke; 
Treasurer, A. B. Camper, Jr., Lee Junior High School, 
Roanoke. 


Other Local Associations 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION: President, R. N. 
Anderson, State Department of Education, Rich- 
mond; Secretary-Treasurer, C. W. Dickinson, Jr., 
State Department of Education, Richmond. 

State TEACHERS COLLEGE, FARMVILLE: President, 
Sarah B. Tucker, 407 High Street, Farmville; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Bessie Jeter, State Teachers College, 
Farmville. 

MADISON COLLEGE: President, M. A. Pittman, Madi- 
son College, Harrisonburg; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Howard K. Gibbons, Madison College, Harrisonburg. 

MABRY WASHINGTON COLLEGE: President, E. Boyd 
Graves, Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg; 
Vice President, Sarah Rogers, Mary Washington Col- 
lege, Fredericksburg; Secretary-Treasurer, E. G. 
Nicks, Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg. 

State TEACHERS COLLEGE, Raprorv: President, 
Dr. Minor W. Thomas, Radford; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Dr. Jean Taylor, State Teachers College, Radford. 

VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE: President, Robert P. 
Carroll, 513 Jackson Avenue, Lexington; Secretary- 
Treasurer, W. F. Young, V. M. I., Lexington. 

VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE: President, John 
E. Williams, V. P. I., Blacksburg; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, E. C. Magill, V. P. I., Blacksburg. 

VIRGINIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND THE BLIND: 
President, John M. Wallace; Vice President, Martha 
Moore; Secretary-Treasurer, Robert E. Bruce. Ad- 
dresses, Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind, 
Staunton. 
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Annual Convention of Virginia Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation 


HE Virginia Association for Health, Physical The Association luncheon will be held at 1:30, fol- 

Education and Recreation will hold its lowed by a general session at which Dr. Williams 

annual professional meeting at the Hotel will address the group on “The Inevitable Necessity”. 
Jefferson, Richmond, Virginia, on March 15 and 16. Round Table discussions led by outstanding coaches 
The guest speakers will include Dr. Jesse Feiring in the State will complete the day’s program. 
Williams, Miss Mary Channing Coleman, Dr. N. P. A number of organizations will hold their execu- 
Neilson. Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams will address tive meetings at this time. The Association will hold 
the group on the topic “The Inevitable Necessity”. jts business meeting on Saturday afternoon at which 

The program will begin Friday, March 15, with time new officers will be elected. The present officers 

registration in the afternoon. Programs in the schools are as follows: 
and colleges will be open for the delegates. In the 
evening, there will be informal dancing and enter- 
tainment. On Saturday, the program will begin 
with sections on School and College Health. Panel 
discussions for Elementary and Secondary School 
sections will be led by Dr. N. P. Neilson. At the burg, Virginia. 
General Session in the morning Miss Coleman will Members at large—Major M. G. Ramey, V. M. I, 
speak. The Sections on Men’s and Women’s Athletics Lexington, Virginia; Ben Hillard, formerly 
will follow next with the Sections on Intramural Principal Tappahannock High School, ‘Tappa- 
Sports and Dance completing the morning’s program. hannock, Virginia. 





President—Grace E. Chevraux, Hollins College, Va. 

Vice President—Elizabeth Webb, John Marshall 
High School, Richmond, Virginia. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Paul Dyck, V. P. I., Blacks- 





All-Expense Summer Tour for 1940 


Including attendance Annual Convention, National Education Association 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 30-July 4, 1940 


The Official Tour for 1940 has been planned to embrace America’s 
greatest Natural wonders—Yellowstone National Park, Bryce Canyon Park, 
Zion National Park, the Grand Canyon, Cedar Breaks National Monument, 
Kaibab National Forest, Great Salt Lake, and others. In all, we shall visit 
five of our country’s great National Parks. 

There will be much of interest for teachers and their friends in Mil- 
waukee, the Convention City, for beside the varied N.E.A. program the city 
itself has much to offer the visitor. 

The all-expense costs cover every item of necessary expense, including 
First Class railroad and Pullman fares, hotels, sightseeing and motor tours, 
transfers and tips. All meals are included except while in Milwaukee at- 
tending the Convention. Special, Standard, air-conditioned Pullman cars 
will be provided throughout the trip. The costs include First-Class railroad 
tickets, allowing full run of the’fine trains being used. The Tour will con- 
sume twenty-two days. Mr. Frank Craig, Jr., Traveling Passenger Agent 
of the Norfolk and Western Railway, will accompany the party the entire 
trip to see after all transfers, bus and railroad service. 

The all-expense paid costs will range from $289.35 to $318.00 according 
to point of origin and Pullman accommodations selected. 


(Complete itinerary will be published in the March issue) 
For further information, write Francis S. Chase, 401 North Ninth Street, 
Richmond, Va. 
THIS TOUR IS OFFICIALLY SPONSORED BY THE VIRGINIA 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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Efficiency of the Elementary Schools in Virginia 


(Continued from page 195) 


chronological age and average educational age of 
each group of pupils according to grade. 

Pupils who make normal progress in their school 
work should have the same educational ages as 
chronological ages. In the rural schools in Virginia, 
according to these data, the average pupil was re- 
tarded educationally nineteen months in grades four 
and seven, twenty months in grade five, and fifteen 
months in grade six. The average urban pupil was 
retarded educationally five months in grades four 
and five, four months in grade six, and one month in 
grade seven. The average urban pupil was retarded 
educationally less than a half school year, while the 
average rural pupil was retarded educationally more 
than two school years, when both age and grade were 
taken into consideration. 

The magnitude of the difference in educational 
ages between the average urban pupil and the aver- 
age rural pupil may be observed in Table III. For 
instance, in the fourth grade the difference between 
the average chronological age and the average edu- 
cational age of the rural pupil was found to be 
nineteen months, that of the urban pupil was found 


age urban pupil was finishing the elementary schooi, 
for all practical purposes, with an educational age 
equivalent to that of his chronological age. The 
average rural pupil was finishing elementary school 
with a distinct handicap that was equivalent to 
more than two school years of educational age; that 
is, his educational age was two school years behind 
his chronological age. 


Contributing Factors 

A reliable authority! has stated that the difference 
in mental ability between first grade pupils in the 
rural schools and first grade pupils in the urban 
schools is comparatively small, and that this differ- 
ence may be assigned to the influence of pre-school 
environment. If this is conceded, then any con- 
spicuous difference in educational attainment be- 
tween the rural pupil and the urban pupil subse- 
quently should not be attributable to differences in 
mental ability or to differences in capacity, but 
should be attributed largely, if not entirely, to in- 
fluences in the local environmental and school situa- 


tion. 


TABLE III 
Comparison of Differences Between Mean Chronological Age and Mean Educational 


Kind of Grade 4 
school CA EA D 


Age in Grades Four to Seven in Rural and Urban Schools 


Grade 6 
CA EA D 








108 19 
111 5 


139 119 
130 8125 


127 


116 


Rural __ 
Urban__ 


145 19 
153 1 


164 
154 


146 =: 1131 15 
5 142 138 4 





Nore: This table should be read as follows: the mean chronological age of rural pupils in grade 4 was 
127 months while their mean educational age was 108 months; the difference between mean chronological 


age and mean educational age was 19 months. 


to be five months; the difference between these two 
differentials was fourteen months in favor of the 
urban pupil. Likewise, in the fifth grade the dif- 
ference between these two differentials in favor of 
the urban pupil was fifteen months; in the sixth 
grade, eleven months; and in the seventh grade, 
eighteen months. When both age and grade of the 
pupils were taken into consideration, the average ur- 
ban pupil was more than a school year and a half 
superior educationally to the average rural pupil in 
Virginia. 

The marked superiority of the urban school over 
the rural school came at the end of the elementary 
school period, namely, the seventh grade. The aver 


If the school housing conditions, the materials of 
instruction, the quality of teaching, and other allied 
and contributing factors were similar or proportion- 
ately the same, it would not be reasonable to suppose 
that community environment would produce a dif- 
ference of two years of educational age between the 
average rural pupil and the average urban pupil 
during the elementary school period. 

An examination of the conditions under which 
teaching and learning were done in the rural schools 
and in the urban schools during the administration 
of the state-wide testing program in Virginia dis- 

George C. Kyte, “Pupil Status in the Rural School,” Thir- 


tieth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, Part I (1931), 41, 
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closed the lack of equal opportunity for education 
in the two areas. Housing, equipment, and supplies 
in rural schools were found to be inadequate in 
amount and inferior in quality to those found in the 
urban school. Libraries were not only inadequate 
for the amount and kind of work attempted in the 
rural school but too frequently there were no libra- 
ries at all. 

Superior teachers may partly compensate for the 
material equipment in the schools. At the time the 
state-wide testing program was administered in Vir- 
ginia the average rural teacher was less well trained 
and less well specialized for her work than was the 
average urban teacher.2 The average rural teacher 
was younger than the average urban teacher; she had 
had less teaching experience than the urban teacher; 
and she had been found to be less efficient as a 
teacher than the average urban teacher. The gen- 
eral practice seems to have been to promote the better 
rural teachers into larger schools, thus leaving the 
inefficient teachers in the rural schools, The average 
salary paid the rural teacher was less than half that 
paid the urban teacher. The school term was shorter 
in rural districts than in urban districts. 


Teachers in the small rural schools, on the whole, 
were paid salaries whose monthly increments were 
proportionately less for shorter terms of school. 
More than forty of the one hundred counties in the 
State had never had the services of supervisors other 
than the occasional visit of the division superin- 
tendent. Some of the counties had had special super- 
vision, but subsequently discontinued such services. 
More than half. the counties of the State had no 
special supervisors for the elementary schools at the 
time the state-wide testing program was adminis- 
tered. 


Persisting Conditions 

Customs, developing out of existing conditions, 
tend to resist subsequent changes. On the whole, 
the indications in the spring of 1939 showed that 
the major differences in educational opportunity 
between the rural school and the urban school tended 
to persist in Virginia. A survey of the opinions of 
the division superintendents in the counties of the 
State in the spring of 1939 disclosed that the aver- 
age teacher did not want to work in the small rural 


‘National Survey of Education for Teachers. Bulletin No. 10, 


Il (Washington: Office of Education, 1933), 216-227. 
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school, that the better teachers in the rural schools 
demanded to be promoted into larger schools, that 
the teaching load in the small rural school was ex- 
cessively heavy, that the salaries paid teachers in the 
rural schools were inadequate to retain the good 
teachers in those schools, and that living and social 
conditions in the rural communities were depressing 
upon both teacher and pupil. The small rural school 
in 1939 did not have adequate equipment, adequate 
supplies, and an adequately trained teaching per- 
sonnel for efficient teaching. 


Improvement of Conditions Needed 

There seems to be comparatively little difference 
between the mental ability of the average rural pupil 
and that of the average urban pupil at the beginning 
of the elementary school. The little difference in 
favor of the urban pupil may well be called a cul- 
tural difference, not a difference in capacity. A 
cumulative difference of two school years of educa- 
tion, between the average rural pupil and the aver- 
age urban pupil, during the elementary school period 
may be explained, in part, by the analysis of the 
conditions that surrounded the teachers and pupils 
at the time of the administration of the state-wide 
testing program. But Virginia must not be content 
merely in the location of certain contributory weak- 
nesses. 

Some things have been done to improve the con- 
ditions in the rural schools. Consolidation of small 
rural schools into larger schools has been going on a 
quarter of a century. Consolidation and other im- 
provements in rural schools are gratifying, but these 
improvements have been scarcely enough to equalize 
the growth in the urban school. Accordingly, the dis- 
parity in the opportunities for an education tends 
not only to persist but may be increasing in magni- 
tude between the rural school and the urban school. 

It seems imperative, in the light of the facts here- 
with presented, that the 3,000 small rural schools, 
serving a large segment of the State’s citizenry of to- 
morrow, should no longer be discriminated against 
in terms of teachers, school plant, equipment, teach- 
ing supplies, and libraries. To the extent that these 
factors, fundamental to the education of the pupil, 
are lacking or are less adequately provided in the 
small rural school than they are in the urban school, 
to that extent is equal opportunity for an education 
not realized in the rural areas in Virginia. 
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WPA Goes to School 


(Continued from page 198) 


who analyzes the extensive rehabilitation of grounds 
surrounding the Lawrenceville school, where there 


are 600 pupils enroled. 

From Superintendent C. W. Mason’s account the 
situation before WPA school projects operated in 
Norfolk was far from ideal. 

In two schools with an enrolment of 1,330 pupils 
there were “antiquated outdoor toilets. The children, 
to use these, were exposed to all kinds of weather.” 
These conditions were remedied by an addition to 
each school, well heated and equipped with modern 
sanitary facilities. 

There was no auditorium or assembly room in the 
James Monroe school, serving 135 pupils, until a 
WPA project alleviated this condition. At present a 
project is in operation at the Booker T. Washington 
high and intermediate school which will materially 
benefit the health of 2,365 pupils who will be pro- 
vided with a lunchroom and gymnasium 

Referring to WPA’s part in the general repair and 
renovation of nearly all the Norfolk schools, Mr. 
Mason comments: “This aid came at a time when 
funds for needed repairs were not available, and the 
buildings would have suffered greatly because of the 
lack of repairs.” The program affected directly or 
indirectly 25,000 pupils. 

In addition to the usual repair and painting work 
the operations included termite eradication, retubing 
boilers, and retreading stairs. 

In contrast with the WPA projects that have con- 
centrated on renovating the schools, it is of interest to 
examine briefly some of those projects which have 
been the means of enlarging the curriculum of the 
system. In this connection the reports from Caroline 
and Botetourt counties provide striking examples. 

Division Superintendent W. A. Vaughan of Caro- 
line commenting upon the new home economics cot- 
tage at C. T. Smith School, writes: “Prior to the 
construction of this cottage the home 
classes had been held in a regular classroom, which 
was equipped with regular school desks and which 


economics 


was used for other classes. The home economics 
classes were naturally handicapped by inadequate 
physical facilities. Approximately thirty girls taking 


home economics have been benefited by this project.” 
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H. M. Painter, superintendent, writes from Bote- 
tourt that in “One of the county’s largest plants 
with over 200 pupils in the high school prior to 
1935 the vocational agriculture work was carried 
on **** first in a dilapidated shack, then in a base- 
ment room totally inadequate. To correct this con- 
dition a project was completed by salvaging an 
abandoned school building and erecting a vocational 
agricultural building consisting of laboratory, shop, 
and instructor’s office. In another school plant 
where the board had employed a home economics 
teacher in an attempt to satisfy a demand for home 
economics, the department could not be accredited 
by the State Board because of inadequate facilities.”’ 
This problem was solved by a WPA project which 
erected a brick home economics cottage. 

Superintendent Painter cites another case in which 
facilities for teaching both home economics and vo- 
cational agriculture were needed. A WPA project 
which provided a combination building consisting of 
three rooms and bath for the economics section, and 
a laboratory, instructor’s room and shop for the ag- 
ricultural courses filled these requirements. The 
building was equipped with a modern heating plant. 

One of the interesting points in Mr. Painter’s 
report is his comment on the WPA workers. “Not 
only was the work **** well done but the men work- 
ing on these projects learned a great deal about the 
building trade. This force of twenty or twenty-five 
men are in much better position now to get out and 
procure a job and do the work well ****,.” 

In this survey of the physical accomplishments of 
the WPA educational building program there is not 
space enough to record the enthusiasm of educators 
about the WPA hot lunch, library service, and 
recreational projects and what they have done to 
build up the morale of Virginia school children. 
One cannot close, however, without quoting a para- 
graph indicative of the State-wide approval of these 
projects which is contained in a letter from A. S. 
Greever, superintendent of schools in Tazewell. 

“The most popular project in the schools, and 
the one which has been given the most enthusiastic 
sponsorship, is the serving of hot lunches,” wrote 
Mr. Greever. **** “The parents of the children have 
recognized that the schools are interested in the com- 
plete development of the child, physically as well as 
mentally, and have been shown the interdependence 
of the mind and body.” 
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Activities of Local Associations 


RESOLUTIONS 
On the Death of Neta Helsabeck 

At a meeting of the Greensville County Teachers’ 
Association on December 11, 1939, at the Greensville 
County High School, Emporia, Virginia, a motion 
was made and adopted for the following resolutions 
of sympathy and respect on the death of one of its 
members, Miss Neta Helsabeck, teacher in the Em- 
poria Elementary School, Emporia, Virginia. 

WueEREAS, The members of the Greensville County 
Teachers’ Association have been deeply grieved by 
the untimely death of our friend and co-worker, Miss 
Neta Helsabeck, who has for the past three years 
served the people of Greensville County loyally by 
her faithful work as a classroom teacher and in 
other ways; and 

WHEREAS, In the death of Miss Helsabeck we have 
lost a most valuable friend and as a teacher group 
shall miss her presence, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that a copy of these res- 
olutions be placed in the minutes of this meeting, and 
copies be sent to the members of the family, to the 
VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EpucaTIoNn, and the Independent 
Messenger for publication. 

CATHERINE JUDY 
HAZEL BARRETT 
MARGARET LIFSEY 
MADELINE LEE 


( 
Committee 
( 


On the Death of Dorothy Newman 

The faculty of the Westhampton School in a meet- 
ing held on January 10, 1940, unanimously adopted 
the following resolutions: 

WHEREAS, the members of the faculty of the West- 
hampton School have been deeply shocked and dis- 
tressed by the untimely death of Miss Dorothy New- 
man, a teacher in the Westhampton School; 

WHEREAS, she has won by her happy and friendly 
spirit the respect, admiration, and affection of her 
co-workers, both students and teachers, of the West- 
hampton School; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that in the death of 
Miss Newman we have lost a valued friend, and that 
we are deeply grieved at her passing; and that we 
do extend to her bereaved family our deepest sym- 
pathy. 3 

Be 1t FurrTHeR RESOLVED, that a copy of these res- 
olutions be sent to the family; and that a copy be 
sent to the Harrisonburg Daily News Record and the 
VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EpucaTIOon for publication. 
VioLteT A. GILMER 
CATHERINE BENTLEY 
FRANCES TREVVETT MATTHEWS 
HANNAH ALLEN 
JANET WADE 


Committee 


Floyd County Education Association 
WuerEas, the late Thomas D. Eason, of the State 
Department of Education, and the late C. J. Heat- 


wole, executive secretary of the Virginia Education 
Association, gave much of their time and energy to 
the advancement of the cause of education, and were 
at all times willing to assume their full share of re- 
sponsibility in promoting any program for the better- 
ment of Virginia schools, and 

Wuereas, the late E. Lee Trinkle, president of the 
State Board of Education, gave us a type of educa- 
tional leadership characterized by intense interest, 
wise counsel, and sincere devotion, and contributed 
in a large measure to the futherance of education 
from the national as well as the state point of view, 
and 

WHEREAS, he gave of his time and energy unspar- 
ingly to come into our locality and use his good in- 
fluence by speaking to our people at a time when it 
was necessary to make decisions of far-reaching 
significance, and his every appearance in Floyd 
County was motivated solely by a desire to be of 
help to our people in order that they might have suf- 
ficient information to enable them to make wise de- 
cisions, those of us in the teaching profession in 
Floyd County feel that in him we have lost a very 
capable leader and friend. 

Now, THEREFORE, BE 1T RESOLVED, that we, the mem- 
bers of the Floyd County Education Association, la- 
ment the passing of these capable leaders as a dis- 
tinct loss to the cause of education, but believe that 
their good influence will linger after them for many 
years to come and have a distinct part in the making 
of a better program of education in Virginia. 

Ester C. SHORTT, Chairman 
MABEL GARDNER 
MABEL ANDERSON 


Committee 


LOCAL POET WINS PLACE IN 
IMPORTANT VOLUME 


Annye Lewis Allison, teacher, Richmond, Va., is 
one of the authors whose poems are included in 
The Yearbook of Modern Poetry, 1939, a 700-page 
volume just published. More than 11,000 poets liv- 
ing in every part of the United States and Canada 
competed for a place in this important volume; only 
a few hundred of these were found to write poetry 
of sufficient merit to be accorded a place in the book. 
The volume contains the work of little known au- 
thors as well as that of writers who have been pub- 
lished in many magazines and books. A _ similar 
volume is now being compiled and poets who are 
interested in having their work considered for the 
new book should write to the publishers for infor- 
mation: Avon House, 1107 Broadway, New York City. 


CONFERENCE ON ART 
On March 9, the Art Section of the Virginia Educa- 


tion Association is sponsoring a conference on Art 
to be held in connection with a luncheon at the 
Gypsy Tavern, 716 North Boulevard, Richmond. 

The topics for discussion will center around the 
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teaching of art in the schools of Virginia, and will 
consist of informal interchange of thought on such 
subjects, as: How to Stimulate Creative Work in 
Art; Techniques in Art Needed by the Classroom 
Teacher in the Grades; Suggestions on How to Ac- 
quire these Techniques, etc. 

All teachers of art, county supervisors, grade school 
teachers, and others interested in more and better 
art in our schools are invited to attend. Those at- 
tending the conference will be invited to the preview 
that night at 8 P. M. of the Second Biennial Exhibit 
of Contemporary American Painting at the Virginia 
State Museum of Fine Arts. The directors of the 
museum have kindly extended this courtesy. 

Reservations for the luncheon should be sent to 
Miss Altha Cunningham, 2902 Moss Side Ave., Rich- 
mond, not later than March 5, and should be ac- 
companied by the price of the plate—50c. The lunch- 
eon is set for 12:30, and the conference will close 
around 2:30 P. M. 

Those who have special topics which they wish to 
have discussed will please send such requests and 
suggestions as early as possible to Miss Palmer, Box 
202, Madison College, Harrisonburg. 
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FELLOWSHIPS OPEN TO LIBRARIANS 
The University of Chicago will offer three fellow- 
ships of $1,000 each for the academic year 1940-41 in 
its Graduate Library School. The fellowships are 
awarded by the president on the recommendation of 
the Committee on Fellowships and Scholarships. Ap- 
plications must be in the hands of the Dean of the 
Graduate Library School on or before March 1, 1940. 

The following attainments are required: 

(a) The possession of a Bachelor’s Degree equiva- 
lent, or approximately equivalent, to that conferred 
by leading colleges and universities. 

(b) Completion of at least one year in 
credited library school. 

(c) At least one year of library experience under 
approved conditions. 

In addition to the above requirements special con- 
sideration will be given to publications and manu- 
scripts showing ability on the part of candidates to 
conduct original studies. 

Forms to be used in making application for ad- 
mission, and for fellowships, may be obtained by 
writing the Graduate Library School, The University 
of Chicago. 


an ac- 





Glances at New Books 


Professional Reading 

The High School at Work. Pau E. Be.tine anp A. W. 
CLEVENGER. Chicago: Rand McNally & Company, 
1939. Pp. x+441. 

The authors have attempted to present a well- 
rounded picture of the American secondary school and 
have included discussions of its history, philosophies 
and principles, administrative problems, teaching prob- 
lems, questions of guidance and character education, 
and the curriculum. 

It compares our program of secondary education 
with that of other parts of the world, showing the 
progress made in meeting the needs of youth in Amer- 
ica. It shows the necessity for a broadening curric- 
ulum and justifies emphasis on the practical arts and 
physical education. 


Conducting Experiences in English. THr NATIONAL 
CoUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1939. Pp. xvi+394. 
$2.25. 

This volume is a report of a committee of The Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English based on the 
contributions of 274 cooperating teachers. The com- 
mittee offers it as a concrete account of the dynamic 
process of adjusting the English curriculum to a 
changing school population, a changing society, and 
a changing philosophy of education. 

The report is divided into three parts. 
“Directing Experiences Through Literature,” 


Part One, 
deals 


with intensive and extensive reading, free reading, 
devices to help pupils to experience literature and 
out-of-school sources of reading. Part Two, “Sharing 
Experiences Through Communication,” covers con- 
versing, letter writing, creative writing, broadcasting, 
dramatizing, choral speaking, and practical and social 
uses of English. Part Three, “Solving Teaching- 
Supervisory Problems,” covers grade placement, ap- 
praisal of pupil growth, corrective teaching, and in- 
structional equipment. The appendix contains a list 
of English courses of study published since 1932, a 
selected bibliography on the teaching of English, and 
periodicals for use of both teachers and pupils. 


Textbooks 

Our Democracy. Epwin C. BRooME AND EpwIn W. 
ApAMs. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. 
Pp. x +466. $1.32. 

Here is a treatise on citizenship for the junior high 
school grades which emphasizes the duties rather than 
the rights and privileges of citizens. It is built around 
situations that are common to the life of the American 
student and discusses the problems of social relation- 
ship in a democracy from the point of view of the 
student’s experiences. 

The text provides suggestions for individual and 
group projects and case problems for class discussion. 
The appendix contains a manual of simplified par- 
liamentary procedure as well as the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, and a bibliography. 











Understanding Our American Business. HUMPHREY B. 
NEILL in collaboration with Howarp M. Coot. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. Pp. 
x+448. 

The emphasis in this volume is upon how business 
functions. It is divided into three parts. Part One 
deals with the beginnings of American business, the 
forms of business enterprise, methods of financing, 
banking, and credit. Part Two discusses business man- 
agement, manufacturing, distributing, advertising, 
and competition. Part Three deals with types of busi- 
ness, the service and entertainment industries, trans- 
portation and communication, industrial products, and 
consumers’ goods. 


Adventures in Safety. CLIFFORD LEE BROWNELL, ALLEN 
GILBERT IRELAND, AND CHARLES FRANKLIN TOWNE. 
Chicago: Rand McNalley & Company, 1939. 
Pp. viii+326. 

This book is divided into units, each unit discussing 
the hazards and accidents within a large area of experi- 
ence, such as home, school, or highway. Each unit is 
preceded by a project designed to give a picture of 
the unit as a whole and to state the problems to be 
considered, and followed by a list of summarizing ac- 
tivities. Lists of plays and visual aids as well as 
suggestions for further reading are given for each 
unit. 


Building Our Life Together. ARNOLD AND BANKS. 
Row, Peterson and Company, 1939. Pp. 744. $1.60. 
This book consists of eight units intended to con- 
tribute to the objectives of self-realization, human re- 
lationship, economic efficiency, and civic responsibility. 
Each unit begins with a preview and ends with a 
summary. Within each unit are two to eight chapters 
each beginning with a story incident related to the 
experiences of students. Chapter activities include 
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suggestions for group discussion, for notebook work, 
and for vocabulary study. 


French Review Grammar. RATNER AND SORKIN. Amer- 
ican Book Company, 1939. Pp. 236. 

The aim of the authors has been to present in a con- 
cise and simplified way fundamentals of French gram- 
mar. As the title implies, it is intended for the use of 
students who have already been introduced to the 
fundamental principles of French grammar. An at- 
tempt is made to secure a closer integration between 
grammar and vocabulary and idiom. The book is 
divided into sixteen lessons, each of which can be 
covered in a single period. 


Science and Life Series. FRANK REH AND FRANK M. 
WHEAT. New York City: American Book Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. vi+406. 

This is a series of three volumes of science books 
intended for use in the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades. Each volume is divided into two books, one 
for each half year. The first two volumes constitute 
the first cycle and cover the work of the seventh and 
eighth grades. The third volume constitutes the second 
cycle and is designed for the ninth grade. 

Each book contains a section on club activities, 
giving detailed description of suggested activities for 
two science clubs based on the work of the grade. 


Modern Europe, Revised. Harrison C, THOMAS AND 
WILLIAM A. Hamm, New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1934, 1939. Pp. x+854. $2.24. 

The text is organized around the evolution of the 
outstanding features of contemporary civilization— 
the factory system, nationalism, imperialism, the ef- 
forts at international cooperation and democracy with 
the competing systems of fascism and communism. 
Emphasis is given to economic and social aspects of 
modern life. 





Recent Outstanding Children’s Books 


Grades 1-3 
Skippack School. MARGUERITE DE ANGELI. Jr. Guild. 
1939. $1.60.* 

Life in Pennsylvania in 1750 was exciting for mis- 
chievous young Eli Shrawder and carving a bench 
for Mom far more satisfying than going to school 
until the school master recognized the little boy’s 
talent in handicraft. Picture book format illustrated 
with lovely colored lithographs. Grades 3-4. 


William Wigglewhistle. ANNE HEYNEMAN. Scribner. 
1939. $1.20.* 

Delightfully absurd picture tale of small William’s 

search for his lost dog, Muffet. Easy hand-lettered 


NANCY HOYLE, Assistant Supervisor 

School Libraries, State Board of Education 

text with illustrations in color full of the amusing 
detail little children love. 


Fair Play. Munro Lear, Stokes. 1939. $1.20.* 

The author of Manners Can Be Fun and other pop- 
ular books for children herein sets forth in simple 
text and humorous drawings the basic requirements 
for people to live together happily in a democracy. 
Grades 2-5, 


Grades 4-7 
Falcon Fly Back, ELINORE BLAISDELL. Messner. 1939. 
$2.00.* 
Twelve year old Anne de Hauteville, Roland, and 
Claude spend hours training the young falcons which 
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A Good Place To Buy 


YOUR GENUINE 


ren 
SiicAtT = = 
BOOM FOR THe UIRSM) RAMEPLATE 
EASY WEEKLY OR MONTHLY TERMS 


NO NOTES TO SIGN. Make your payments at our store 
just like your furniture account. 

Your FRIGIDAIRE, when purchased here, is backed by 
a thoroughly trained service department. 


DABNEY & BUGG 


10-12 EAST BROAD STREET 


VIRGINIA 
ENGRAVING CO.: 
ARTISTS —=(J— DESIGNERS 


LINE AND HALF TONE PRINTING PLATES 
101 GOVERNOR ST. ™ RICHMOND, VA, PHONE 2-0776 


Seeking a Position? 


We are now receiving inquiries from employers who want 
teachers immediately. There are also indications that the 
number of fall vacancies will be larger this year. We fill posi- 
tions in public and private schools and colleges throughout 
the South and the East. Write, telling us about your train- 
ing and experience. Sixteenth year. 

WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Manager 

Be Baltimore Teachers Agency 

516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 
eee 














Good News... 





from T.P.U. 


To T.P.U. members who 
meet with income-cutting 
sickness, accident or quaran- 
tine, T.P.U. promptly sends 
the mailman with “good 
news" —a generous check. 
For every member holding a 
Peerless Certificate who has 
been hospitalized, T.P.U. 
adds a 50% increase to these 
liberal benefits. 

When regular pay stops, 
these prompt T.P.U. checks 
are “good news” for you. 
Over 27,000 teachers enjoy 
T.P.U.'s peace-of-mind pro- 
tection all year ‘round, at 
home or abroad, even after 
they stop teaching. It costs 
only a few cents a day. 


Be wise—join 
them. Mail coupon for full 
details. 


Teachers Protective Union 
TPU Building, Lancaster, Pa. 


‘round 
's year 
pe are bout ily about the, = 
protection eh s of the Peerless UC aT) 


Pospital benefits 


Address --- (\ ese 


they have captured and have an exciting encounter 
with Gypsies in this realistic tale of medieval France 
which won the 1939 Julia Ellsworth Ford Founda- 
tion Award. Grades 5-8. 


Bambi's Children: The Story of a Forest Family. 
FELIX SALTEN. Bobbs, 1939. $2.00.* 

Absorbing and beautifully told account of the first 
year in the lives of Bambi’s children, the twin fauns, 
Geno and Gurri, and of their training by Bambi and 
their mother, Faline. Grades 5-8. 


The Singing Tree. Kate Serepy. Viking. 1939. $1.60. 

When the outbreak of the World War forced the 
Good Master to go to war, the management of his 
ranch on the Hungarian plains fell to young Jancsi 
and Kate and their mother. In this sequel to The 
Good Master the author has depicted in beautiful and 
moving words the kinship of men in all lands, the 
tragedy that is war, and the beauty of simple every- 
day peaceful living. Grades 6-8. 


High School 
Washington and the Lafayettes. FRaNK AND CORTELLE 
Hutcuins. Longmans. 1939. $1.88.* 

When the French Revolution had made life in 
France no longer safe for aristocrats, Lafayette sent 
his young son, George Washington Lafayette, to his 
beloved former general, George Washington, the Pres- 
ident of the newly created U. S. A., but political con- 
ditions made it impossible for Washington to receive 
the exile openly for sometime. In this novelized biog- 
raphy the authors depict for young readers the inter- 
twined lives of the Washington and Lafayette fam- 
ilies from 1784 to the date of Washington’s death in 
1799. 


Our Country, Our People, and Theirs. M. E. Tracy. 


Macmillan. 1938. $1.40.* 

Living conditions in Italy, Germany, Russia, and 
the U. S. briefly and graphically described in parallel 
columns under the following topics: area and re- 
sources, population, agriculture, industry, labor, 
business and trade, finance, transportation, communi- 
cation, education, culture, recreation, family, health, 
government, national defense, law enforcement, crime 
and penology, human rights, social security, and so- 
cial organization. Many statistics. The author is 
editor and publisher of Current History. 


Handbook of the War. JoHN C. WILDE, Davip H. 
Poprer, EUNICE CLARK. Houghton. 1939. $1.60.* 


This might have been sub-titled “a brief summary 
of what you need to know” about the European War, 
as the N. Y. Herald Tribune Books headlined it. Pre- 
sents in concise yet readable manner a great deal of 
information concerning economic and geographic con- 
ditions, military strength on land, sea, and air, and 
foreign policies of the principal European govern- 
ments and America. 


*Net delivered price. 
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Help your pupils 


Score 100 on this 
“Dental Quiz” 


—You'll be helping them toward a future 
of HEALTHY GUMS AND SOUND TEETH 


Siar Ets iit, SER ey Ei RR a ie EM, 





Are sound, white teeth entirely a matter of inheritance ? 


ANSWER: Inheritance helps—so does diet. But oral hygiene is most 
important. That's why so many modern schools teach care of gums 
as well as teeth. For gums, denied chewing by today’s soft foods, 
often become tender and weak. To provide needed stimulation, 
many dentists advise Ipana and massage. 


Why are classroom drills in oral 
hygiene so important? 













ANSWER: Classroom drills quickly show 
the technique of gum massage. The index 
finger is placed on the outside of the jaw 
to represent the tooth brush and rotated 
from the base of the gums toward the 
teeth. Meanwhile the teacher explains 
how this stimulates the gums. 


Do our children today face a brighter dental 
future than their parents? 


ANSWER: Thanks to the splendid instruction of their 
teachers, thousands of children are far more alert than 
their parents to the importance of gum massage to 
healthy smiles. Fortunately, more and more children 
are relaying this sensible dental health routine from 
classroom to home. Parents, too, are learning this 
modern way to a healthy smile! 


Send for Free Classroom Helps 


An attractive colored wall chart entitled “Why 
Do Teeth Ache?;’ 8-point hygiene check-up rec- 
ords and a complete outline for a school-wide 
“Good Teeth” contest are all available. Write us 
today, giving name of your school, principal or 
superintendent, and the grade. Address Bristol- 
Myers Company, Educational Dept., 636 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 





Published in the interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York + Established 1887 
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IF YOU TEACH ~ 


SOCIAL STUDIES ... ARITHMETIC .. . ENG- 
LISH ... HEALTH ... MODERN LANGUAGES 


You will find helpful suggestions, interesting 
reading, new points of view, and inspiration in 


Wesley’s TEACHING THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

Wheat’s PSYCHOLOGY AND TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC 
Dakin’s TALKS TO BEGINNING TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
Turner’s PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH EDUCATION, Second ed. 
Oliver’s MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHER’S HANDBOOK 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick Street, New York City 




















A 
NIGHT 
WATCHMAN 


that is always on duty—that’s 
an Extension Telephone at 
your bedside. It will summon 
help quickly in any emergency. 


Telephone your order to us 
today. The cost per month is 
low—only 


50c 


The Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company of Virginia 




















Unexcelled facilities 


for producing 


QUALITY PRINTING 


efficiently 
and 
economically 


Catalogs and Publications 
our specialty 


engages, 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


* ln ti cli 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth St. 
Richmond, Virginia 
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about School Seating 


awaits you at the 
A.A.S.A.Convention 
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interested. 
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7 Bane Sen beag Coon 


America’s pioneers in comfortable public seating *» Manufacturers of 
School, Theatre Church, Auditorium. SQdium and Transportation seating 
Branch Offices and Distributors m Principal Cisse 


American Seating Co. of Va., Inc. 
109 N. 8th Street, Richmond, Va. 
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ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


for 


THE SECOND SEMESTER 


Will you introduce these outstanding language workbooks at the beginning of the second 
semester? 
You will find that they will greatly aid:— 
1. In stimulating expression; 
2. In improving the technique of that expression. 
You will find Adventures in Language to be psychologically right, perfect in mechanical 
construction, and outstanding in illustrative features:- 
1. They are not merely a series of deductive drills upon isolated sentences. 
2. They provide variety in attack upon the development of sentence sense. 
They develop the pupil's ability to use the language correctly in new 
Situations. 
They are the most widely used and the most thoroughly satisfactory 
language workbooks offered to our schools. 


These workbooks are available for grades three through eight at exceedingly reasonable 
a 7 


ALLYN AND BACON 


11, East 36th Street New York City 
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